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CUBA, ITS INSTITUTIONS AND CASTRO 


SUMMARY 


When Fidel Castro assumed power in January 1959, 
he had--in theory at least--one major strategic goal: 
to improve the lot of the Cuban masses. With this 
end in mind, it was simple to justify such subsequent 
actions as the elimination of internal opposition, the 
methodical destruction of Cuba's pre-revolutionary 
institutions, and the deliberate alienation of the US. 
If he was to bring about economic and social justice, 
he needed to ensure the consolidation and perpetuation 
of his own rule and it was therefore necessary to 
liquidate, or at least reduce to a minimum, any domestic 
or foreign influence that might threaten his control. 
Although he went about this task in a seemingly hap- 
hazard fashion in the early days of his rule, his 
actions during that period followed one steadfast 
political thread, that of maximizing his popular sup- 
port and minimizing his opposition. 


In his zeal to remake Cuban society, he was care- 
ful to proceed only as fast as circumstances would 
allow, making good use of his oratorical ability to 
sway the masses and avoiding moves so radical that 
they might provoke a reaction too strong for him to 
handle. Rather than attempting to sweep the past 
aside overnight, he spent the first two years of his 
administration in discrediting and dismembering vir- 
tually all of Cuba's pre-revolutionary institutions. 
With a few laudable but futile exceptions, they tumbled 
before his onslaught without resistance. Because they 
had served the people so poorly, their passing oc- 
casioned only token outcry from a population disen- 
chanted with its puppet legislature, powerless judi- 
Ciary, corrupt military establishment, prostituted 
politicians, and alien Church. 
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Cartain key histcrical factors ‘iade Castro‘s task 

sf eliminating or emasculating Cuba's old institutions 
wich easier. Cuba's democratic traa.tion dated oniy 

‘rom i902--bareiy haift a century ot sracticai experience-— 
sad was marked trom the very peginnivy by US interven- 
ition, wholesale corruption, and a cc isistent cendency 
ioward extremism and an inability te compromise. voli- 
tical parties, with the exception of tne Communist party, 
were shaped around an individual ratier than a party 
icular philosophy anc this prevented tie growth O1 

Ore partisan political structures capable of wicth- 
‘tanding the test of time or of prov. sang Ehe. Tlesr- 
sility needed for premoting compromise as a preferred 
alternative to violence. 


on the other hard, violence hac tecome such an 

ecepted way of achieving and retairirg power that 
ees. s use of 14 te liquidate. any opposition cor- 
stituted merely a continuation of normai politica. 
iife. Moreover, Castro promised a total breax witn 
-he eviis ot the past and thus represented the ftul- 
“i]iment of revolutionary ambitions wiich has been 
consistently frustrated ever since tle initial strug- 
gle against Spanish domination broke out in i808. 
ilistory was clearly vcastro‘s aily. 


"9 replace the uLscardea institutions and provide 

solid base for nis rule, Castro developed new Li 
stitutions using structures in the USSR and Eastern 
surepe as his modeis. He created tie “organizations 
of the masses" to give every segmen: olf the population 
che opportunity to be incorporated -nto the Revolu- 
eion and to intimidate anyone who ciuse to remain 
jyutside. He gradualiy molded an en-irely new admin- 
ostrative framework for running the country and mer- 
yed three political jroups-~the pre~ revolutionary 
Sommunist party, his own July 26 Mo.ement, and the 
influential Revolutionary Directora.e--into a single 
party that moncpolized all politica. activity. Tne 
scope ot the reorganization he broujat about was sO 
sroad and its impact so pervasive t:.ai it constituted 
1 Erue social revolution and not mere:iy a typical 
atin American changing of the guar. 


ie 


he 
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The most significant organizational change was 
the creation of the mass organizations. Prior to 
the Revolution, there were areas in rural Cuba where 
the population had little or no sense of nationality. 
Some pockets were so remote that they could be reached 
only on foot or by boat or beast of burden. The in- 
habitants, without electricity or means of communica- 
tion, were largely out of touch with any facet of 
national or local government and lived almost entirely 
outside the national economy. Castro's Revolution 
made them accessible through the construction of roads, 
exposed them to the communications media through net- 
works of radio and television stations, and brought 
them government services through the establishment of 
schools and medical facilities. It gave them--as it 
did to the poor in urban areas and the lower class 
in general--a sense of participation in government 
and political life through incorporation into the mass 
organizations. These were special groups formed on 
a nationwide basis for women, students, peasants, 
laborers, and the public in general. Isolation or 
poverty were no bars to membership and all sectors 
of the population were urged through propaganda cam- 
paigns and social pressure to join at least one of the 
groups. Membership became a sign of revolutionary 
commitment and a requirement for political, social, 
or financial advancement. 


Membership in the mass organizations had an 
important psychological side effect. It meant that, 
rather than waiting for some exterior force to turn 
the clock back and return Cuba to the pre-revolutionary 
era, the individual had made a conscious decision to 
participate in the revolutionary process, and that 
the first step had been taken toward acceptance of 
the changes that have so drastically reshaped Cuban 
society. It indicated the member had acknowledged-- 
at least to himself--that conditions were such that 
cooperation had more advantages, or at least fewer 
disadvantages, than either opposition or neutral 
ground. The mass organizations, therefore, in addi- 
tion to performing valuable substantive services 
for the Revolution, also functioned as a subtle means 
of preparing the people mentally for acceptance of 
the dramatic political and socio-economic shifts that 
Castro was bent on carrying out. 


-3- 
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The new institutions, particulariy the mass or- 
ganizations, were ciearly designed to complement Castro's 
dictatorial style of government. In yjeneral, they were 
loosely organized, morolithic in structure, and passive 
in nature. They concentrated authority and initiative 
at the uppermost levei and placed only nominal restric- 
tions on the man at the top. ‘hey had an inherent 
weakness in that they tended to curb independence and 
innovation and to reward bureaucratic inertia at the 
very time when initiative at lower levels and adapt- 
ability were critical to the success ot the widespread 
changes being made. bureaucrats from the provincial 
level on down judged it safer to implement directives 
from Havana without deviation rather than accept re- 
sponsibility for modifying the directives to suit local 
conditions. The most minute decisions were often ieft 
to Castro himselt, partly because he demanded it and 
oartly because the system favored it. 


When Castro in his Messianic wisuom chose to 
challenge on technical grounds the ccnsidered judgment 
of foreign agricultural experts who had spent years 
of research before reaching their conclusions, his 
opinion automatically prevailed in spite of whatever 
damage might occur in Cuban agriculture as a result. 
He could without fear of opposition commandeer large 
amounts ot scarce resources for utopian schemes that 
looked good on paper but proved highiy impractical in 
the Cuban environment. Through vibrant oratory, he 
could mobilize massive moral and physical support tor 
pie-in-the-sky projects that betrayec the best inter- 
ests of the population that gave so willingly and gen- 
erously of its time and muscle. There arose a mam-— 
moth gap between practicality and theory, and economic 
pragmatism invariably fell victim to political exped- 
jency. Thus, the goai set in 1963 ot producing ter 
million tons of sugar in 1970 was kept as a political 
target--Castro claimed that the “honcr of the Revolu- 
tion" rested on its achievement--in tne face of mounting 
evidence that it would be economicaliy counter-produc- 
Live. 


“hat such whims at the highest Jevel of leadership 
could continue for so long is a tribute not only tc the 
resilience of the long-suffering Cuban people and the 


RE i © 
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strength of Castro's popular appeal but also to the 
patience of Moscow, which continued to pour untold 
millions down the Cuban rathole. Although the failure 
of Che Guevara in Bolivia in 1967 unquestionably 
sparked serious introspection and some policy realign- 
ment by the Castro regime, the breaking point appears 
to have finally been reached in 1970 when Castro an- 
nounced that the long-sought production goal would 

not be met. Popular disenchantment, criticism from 
pro-Castro technical experts abroad, and calamitous 
production statistics from other segments of the 
economy, backed up undoubtedly by stern pressure from 
Moscow, forced Castro to make a broad assessment not 
only of his policies but also of his manner of wield- 
ing the virtually unlimited power he possessed. He 
and his institutions were obviously not up to the task 
of achieving his goals. 


The major changes growing out of this reappraisal 
included a reduction in Castro's personal intervention 
in the application of economic policy, greater emphasis 
on joint leadership at the policy-making level, a 
strengthening of institutional frameworks, a greater 
delegation of authority, and increased pragmatism in 
problem-solving. In public appearances, particularly 
those involving the handling of substantive matters, 
Castro flanked himself increasingly with other members 
of the Political Bureau, the highest decision-making 
body in the country, to undercut charges that he was 
perpetuating a personality cult. He withdrew some- 
what from domestic economic matters and devoted much 
more of his time to foreign affairs. He spent lengthy 
periods abroad, visiting 20 countries--several of them 
twice--between November 1971 and October 1973. He 
paid much more attention to Soviet advice and permitted 
a significant increase in the influx of Soviet and 
East European technical experts and advisers. 


He called for a revitalization and democratiza- 
tion of the mass organizations and this precipitated 
a frenzy of activity aimed at providing channels 
through which the masses could communicate with the 
leadership and allegedly could have more of a say in 
determining policies and regulations that directly 
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avfected them. A process was begun wnich in November 
1972 resulted in the restructuring ot the entire gov- 
ernmental apparatus, bringing all ministries, offices, 
and agencies--many of which had been totally autonomous--— 
under the jurisdiction of the Executive Committee of 
the Council of Ministers with Fidel at its head anc 
Raul Castro as its second-in-command. The most impor- 
Lant reorganization involved the party and this process 
is still in progress. It will continue until next 

year when the party's first congress 1s to be neld 

and could represent the greatest chailenge to Castro's 
authority since the abortive attempt in 1962 by sev- 
eval members of the pre-Castro Commurist party to 

wrest control of tne party from him anc his Sierra 
Maestra guerrilla elite. 


As 1t is currentiy structured, tne party 1s 
governed by a 9l-member Central Committee which 1s 
itself directed by an eight-man Political Bureau. 
Castro and the guerrilla elite have an overwhelming 
iajority on the Central Committee anc--with the single 
exception of President Dorticos, who was hand-picked 
by Castro himself-~all members of the Political Bureau 
telong to the guerrilla elite. It was through this 
strong majority of unquestioning loyeity that castro 
ruled supreme for so iong, and it is this majority that 
may be reduced significantly in favor of the "old" 
Communists at the party congress in i%75. 


The party has already undergone major changes in 
that the Secretariat--tormerly concerned only with 
party housekeeping functions--nas now become the organ 
responsible for monitoring the government's execution 
of all party directives. The emerger.ce ot the Sec- 
yetariat as a major torce in policy implementation 
nay have been an attempt by the Central Committee 
minority, basicaily the “‘oid"“ Communists, to undercut 
Lhe supremacy of the rolitical Bureau, 1.e., the 
supremacy ot Castro himself. If so, the attempt 
seems to nave failed, because the guerrilla elite 
succeeded in maintaining its origina: majority by 
ctaiming four of the tive new seats cn the expanded 
feacretariat. 


Or rier oevraar sate tonite 
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Nevertheless, much remains to be resolved in the 
party and the outcome of the party congress will have 
an imposing effect on Cuban politics for years to come. 
The congress will elect a new Political Bureau and a 
new Central Committee and the makeup of these bodies 
will determine who is calling the shots in Havana. 
The higher the representation of "old" Communists, 
the more hard-pressed Castro will be to shape Cuban 
policies without being drawn totally into the Soviet 
orbit. Although his extremely heavy dependence on 
Soviet economic support has reduced considerably his 
room for maneuver, he prefers to keep the leash from 
Moscow taut. If he had a viable alternative, he 
would opt for greater independence from the USSR-- 
total independence, if possible--and it is the real- 
ization of this possibility and preference that rein- 
forces the "old" Communists in their efforts to gain 
the balance of power. 


This does not mean that Castro would change his 
form of government if Soviet economic leverage were 
eliminated. He has gone far beyond the point where 
a return to pre-revolutionary capitalism would have 
been possible, and his brand of socialism will remain 
at least as long as he and his guerrillas retain power. 
Even if independent, he would maintain warm relations 
with Moscow just to keep his options open, but he would 
be much less amenable to Soviet direction and manipula- 
tion. It is primarily this Soviet influence that is 
compelling him to hold the congress in the first place; 
he has long been against it because his guerrilla elite 
has the most to lose and the least to gain, but Soviet 
insistence apparently left him no choice but to set a 
date. 


If Castro retains his strong majority at the 
congress or even increases it, he will most likely 
continue to govern as he does now, making few ad- 
ditional fundamental changes unless forced to do so 
by the demands of the economy. The frenzy of re- 
organization that began in late 1970 will then have 
run its course. If, however, he perceives the pos- 
sibility of a significant loss of representation by 
his guerrilla elite, he may be tempted to conduct 
another purge of "old" Communists as he did in 1962 
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and 1968, and his relations with Moscow will suffer 
accordingly. Such a purge would be feasible because 
ne still enjoys the staunch loyalty of the armed 
Forces and state security apparatus. With his main 
opponents thus cowed, he could contro! completely 
the congress’ actions. 


A reading of the situation at present indicates 
that, because he dominates the body that presumably 
will be responsibie for organizing the congress 
(L.e., the Secretariat:, Castro will have little 
trouble retaining his grip on the party reins even 
L£ the "old" Communists do achieve a modest increase 
irk representation. As the congress approaches, how- 
ever, the pressures trom Moscow and the maneuverings 
or the "old" Communists are bound to increase with 
the expectation that siqnificant gains can be engine- 
ered at the expense of the guerrilla elite. Until 
the congress actually convenes, theretore, Castro 
may be much more willing than he has keen in the past 
ta take advantage of opportunities to decrease his 
raiiance on Soviet support and expand his contacts 
with the West. He has given no sign that he would 
willingly pass the baton of leadershir on to someone 
aise, and it is safe to assume that iz he believed his 
eosition to be threatened he would sezze an opportunity 
to strengthen it. The Soviet-sponsored process of 
institutionalization that is gradually building limits 
all around Castro may already have convinced him that 
such a threat indeed exists. 


eae deg ae 
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CHAPTER ONE: INTRODUCTION 


Government, Castro style 


In a democracy, domestic politics is basically 
a matter of give and take, whether it be the "ins" 
striving to remain in, or the "outs" endeavoring to 
unseat the incumbents. Both the incumbents and the 
opposition are subject to pressures from a multitude 
of sources that must be obliged to some extent if 
valuable support is to be preserved. In many countries 
of Latin America, for example, the Roman Catholic 
Church is a key element in political life. Student 
and youth organizations, labor unions, the press, 
cultural and consumer organizations, the military 
establishment, large industrial corporations, chambers 
of commerce, political parties, the legislature, and 
the judiciary are other examples of institutions that 
must be taken into consideration by political leaders 
responsible for the complex process of government. In 
a democratic system, these institutions and pressure 
groups theoretically are given the widest opportunity, 
within reason, to express their desires and make their 
opinions known so that the conduct of government can 
reflect as much as possible the will of the people. 


In Cuba, however, the "de facto" chief executive, 
Prime Minister Fidel Castro, over the past 15 years 
has systematically destroyed, emasculated, or forced 
under his control all domestic pressure groups. As 
a result, his dictatorship is one of the "purest" in 
a hemisphere long known for its totalitarian govern- 
ments. Although Castro has wisely recognized that 
the will of the masses, now that they have been poli- 
ticized, cannot be totally or perpetually ignored, he 
has removed the give-and-take from his country's 
domestic politics and up until recent years indulged 
in the luxury of government by whim. With the country 
suffering from an extremely serious housing shortage, 
for example, Castro spent millions on prize cattle 
flown in from Canada and housed them and their off- 
spring in expensive "show-case" barns equipped with 
air conditioning and piped-in music. For years, he 
frittered away other millions on schemes to subvert 
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fcreiaqn governments, whliie his own pecipie were sub- 
jected to stringent rationing of consumer gooas and 
comestibles. He squandered untold mii.:ions more on 
spur-of-the-moment experimental agriciu.tural projects 
that provided meager returns in spite o1 the large 
investments and the hich priority acccrded them. 


“hat Castro was apie to do this sor so long with- 
out serious damage to his political pesition is a 
cribute to his ability to deflect popuiar dissatis- 
faction away from his own stewardship to such scape~- 
goats as militant exile groups, counte rrevolutionary 
"worms," the "microfaction," streetcorner vendors 
sri other remnants of privately-owned ousinesses, ard, 
of course, that oid standby and most «iependable of 
ail bugbears--the “imperialist” Unitec States. ‘hose 
Cubans who might have validly questioned his actions 
or decisions on technical grounds~-or on any grounds, 
for that matter--for the most part kepr their own 
counsel--and thus their heads--much t: the detriment 
ot the national economy. Castro does not take kindly 
Lo criticism even when it is constructive and offered 
with the best of intentions. His distavor is apparent 
in the arbitrary treatment ot those wio have dared to 
speak up. Major Huber Matos, who had shared the hard- 


the Sierra Maestra in i958, was denow:ced as a coward, 
traitor, and counterrevolutionary and was given a 
30-year prison sentence in 1959 for resigning as mi ii- 
tary commander ot Camaguey Province t» protest in- 
creasing Communist infiuence in the government. For- 
mer Sugar industry Minister Oriando Borrego, one of 
several top government tigures who have been relegated 
0 obscurity in the past decade, alleyedly owed his 
demotion in 1969 to his temerity in siggesting, cor- 
rectly as it turned out, that the 197) sugar harvest 
target of ten million tons would not 22 met. Even 

che French journalist Kk. S. Karol and tre internation- 
ally respected agricultural planner and economist Kene 
Dumont, despite their admitted pro-Castro bias, were 
publicly denounced as “agents of the CIA" after they 
had published painstaking analyses of Castro‘s economic 
policies. Punitive reactions like these discourage: 
constructive criticism at all levels »2t government. 


vie 
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Safety Valves 


To guard against a backlash to the repression 
of freedom, Castro introduced several safety valves. 
In September 1965 he promised that anyone who so 
desired could leave Cuba. This purged from the popula- 
tion, in a much more humane fashion than was employed 
in the Soviet Union and Communist China, those elements 
most likely to develop into Significant opposition; 
provided the government with a gratuitous income (all 
real and personal property of emigres was confiscated); 
and forced those waiting to depart to conduct themselves 
in an exemplary manner in order to protect their 
Status as prospective emigres. The refugee exodus, 
consisting of ten flights a week to Miami with from 
70 to 80 passengers on each flight, continued for 
over six years. Many more Cubans departed than Castro 
had estimated, but at least he was relieved of many 
potential trouble makers. 


Aware that people are inclined to shoulder greater 
burdens during times of national stress, Castro worked 
unceasingly to create an aura of siege, to depict 
Cuba as a beleaguered bastion fighting desperately 
to keep one step ahead of the voracious imperialist 
monster. In speech after speech, year after year, 
he laid the blame for Cuba's economic problems on the 
"imperialist blockade," despite the fact that the 
nations of Western Europe made a shambles of US efforts 
to restrict their Cuban trade. Many Latin American 
countries honored the trade restrictions placed on 
Cuba by the Organization of American States at US 
urging, but, with the notable exceptions of Argentina 
and Venezuela, they are trade competitors of Havana. 
They do not produce what Cuba needs and had no signi- 
ficant trade with Havana even prior to Castro's rule. 
The so-called "US blockade" unquestionably impaired 
the Cuban economy years ago when the economic denial 
program was initiated, but its effectiveness has waned 
over the years as US technology in Cuba has been re- 
placed by that of the Soviet Union, East Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, Great Britain, and other countries. 


-jii- 
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The average Cuban, ot course, is either unaware 
5 or unimpressed by any objective assessment of the 
impact of the "blockade;" he believes only that it is 
an aggressive policy designed specificaily to destrcy 
his economy and his government. It is quite natural 
that he views the policy as an atfront to his country's 
sovereignty and a threat to him persor.aily. In enter- 
taining such sentiments he is extreme.y vulnerable to 
Castro's “beleaguered bastion" thesis and to claims 
that “imperialism is responsible for whatever goes 
wrong an hes Late: 


More dramatic than the blockade «are the terrorist 
raids and bombings carried out by military exile groups 
against the island itself and against Wuban diplomatic 
and commercial offices abroad. ‘hese attacks, whicn 
sometimes result in the killing or maiming of innocent 
veople, contribute absolutely nothing to Castro's demise; 
on the contrary, they give him further evidence to 
support his “beleaguered bastion" theme. As is to 
be expected, these toolhardy ventures are invariably 
blamed on the US. 


When small bands ot exiles infiltrate in the naive 
hope of initiating another guerrilla war, Castro ex- 
oloits the propaganda potential to the maximum by 
deliberately mobilizing military reserves far beyond 
those actually needed to combat the exiles. The 
reservist is hastily summoned trom heme, factory, 
Field, or mill to join his unit. Then, amid under- 
standable tension and excitement, he 1s rushed off to 
the general area ot the incursion. Wnen the opera- 
tion is over, usually within ten days cr two weeks, 
the reservist, even though he may never have seen a 
single one of the enemy, has become convinced of the 
threat of imperialist aggressions. Ee returns feeling 
that he has made an important contribution to the 
defense of his country, that he is needed and important, 
and no longer a taceless nonentity existing outside 
the political and social life of the nation. More- 
over, the field experience is valuab.e military train- 
ing for reservists and keeps the mobilization system 
stself in good running order. 


inv 
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Although the activation of reserve units--even 
for short periods--probably reduces local productivity, 
the benefits to the armed forces more than compensate. 


Counterproductive Exile Actions 


The primary and immediate beneficiary of the 
incursions is Castro himself. He is able to divert 
attention from his economic troubles, to embellish 
on his “beleaguered bastion" melodrama, and to siphon 
off potentially dangerous frustrations. Perhaps the 
most outstanding example of his exploitation of the 
exiles' antics occurred in April and May 1970, when 
the politically crucial sugar harvest was entering 
its final stages embarrassingly short of its goal. 
When a team of 13 heavily armed exiles was discovered 
minutes after landing on a beach in eastern Cuba near 
midnight on April 16, units of the army, reserve 
militia, Border Guard, and Frontier Brigade were rushed 
to the northeastern area of Oriente Province and de- 
ployed in concentric defense rings around the point 
of infiltration. By April 26, all the members of the 
infiltration team had been killed or captured. Blanket 
press coverage was devoted to the incident, and Fidel 
himself presided at the memorial service held for five 
members of the defense forces who had been killed in 
the fighting. 


To secure the release of the captured infiltra- 
tors, an action unit of Alpha 66 (an exile organiza- 
tion which has claimed authorship of numerous attacks 
on Cuban facilities) captured and sank two Cuban fish- 
ing boats on May 10 and held the 11 crewmembers hostage 
in expectation of negotiating an exchange. Reaction 
in Cuba was carefully orchestrated by the government. 
On May 15 hostile crowds, which at one time reportedly 
numbered 200,000, began gathering around the US 
Embassy building in Havana, then held in caretaker 
status by the Swiss Embassy. They remained there 
until May 19, when Castro arrived to host a reception 
for the returning hostages who had, in the meantime, 
been abandoned on a small island in the Bahamas by 
Alpha 66, and had returned to Havana via Nassau. 
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With the huge buiiding serving aS a gijantic, visibie, 
i tangible symbol of US “imperialism,” Castro de- 
vered a bombastic address vilifying the US, prais- 
ing the courage of the fishermen and congratulating 
he Cuban people on their “great victcry” over “im- 
perialism." Almost as an afterthought, he announcec 
shat the sugar harvest target, on whicn he had staked 
cne “honor of the Revoiution," would rut be met. 


Yhe timing oz: the exile incidents was so bene- 
“icial to Castro--allowing him to blurt the keen 
popular disappointment he knew would fcllow the public 
admission that the harvest would not reach the coveted 

aaa miiiion ton mark--that it is difficult to avoid 


LO Rave penetratea eGyocghie all ears exile 
organizations, mav have suggested the <cperations to 
oxile leaders and assisted in the planning and execu- 
-ion. Although there is no evidence t= support this 
“conspiracy” theory, it is clear that vastro de- 
liberately overreacted to shift the fecus away trom 
che harvest shortrali. Had the ten million tons been 
within reach, he would have done nothing that would 
.ave jeopardized the harvest. 


jaa 


The intiitration-kidnaping affair served Castrc 

weil, but it did not completely negate the impact 
of the failure to achieve the harvest ccal. Over- 
‘oyed though they were at the safe return of the 

ishermen, the Cuban people found the sarvest pro- 
orn totals a bitter pill to swallow after their 

ong, almost superhuman etforts in the canetields. 
asl was aware ot the state ot publi«: morale and 
on July 26, durina the traditional speech on the an- 
aniversary of the outbreak of his revolution, he hinted 
in an obligue fashion that he might step down if the 
seople so desired. This probably markec the nadir 
of his popularity since he came to power in 1959. 


faxing + uba's Pulse 


Castro monitors his popularity by his direct 
contacts with the peopie and by public opinion polls 
conducted by an oifice oi the Revolutionary Orientation 
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Department of the Central Committee of the Cuban 
Communist Party. Scorning the "representative 
democracy" of the Western nations with their congresses, 
house of parliament, etc., Castro claims to be operat- 
ing a “true democracy" which, in his view, is ex- 
emplified by the conversations he conducts with all 
strata of the Cuban people. He not only frequently 
visits the University of Havana to engage in spon- 
taneous "bull" sessions with the students, but often 
chats at great length with kitchen workers at the 
Habana Libre Hotel or at other places where he might 
be dining. When he tires of the monotony of the 
day-to-day business of governing, he visits factories 
and mills to talk with the workers or he leaves 

Havana for the rural areas, visiting with people in 
small towns and state farms. Many a surprised peasant 
has found himself in his home discussing local problems 
with Castro over a hospitable cup of coffee. 


Castro may need direct contact with the masses 
for psychological reasons, but in any case, these 
conversations perform a valuable public relations 
function. They are the only bridge between the masses 
and the top level of government. By personal contacts, 
Castro learns how government proposals will be re- 
ceived, what proposals should be reshaped or shelved 
and what segments of the population need attention 
in terms of political education and indoctrination. 

If he tried to assay public opinion through formal 
channels, such as the Committees for the Defense of 
the Revolution (CDRs), he probably would be told not 
what the masses are thinking, but what the municipal 
and provincial CDR leaders think he wants to hear. 


Guessing Wrong 


This system is not infallible, however. When 
on September 28, 1965 he offered to permit unrestricted 
emigration to the US, he miscalculated grievously. 
The thousands upon thousands of Cubans who "voted 
with their feet" by applying for permission to leave 
their homeland became such an embarrassment that the 
government stopped accepting applications on May 31, 
1966. By that time so many people had registered to 
emigrate that the exodus continued for over six years 
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at a rate of about 4,070 per month. ‘his outpouring 
retugees did contain certain benefits for Castro, 

but it gave the regime a political black eye and more 

important, led to a “brain drain" tha cost Cuba, ai- 

ready weakened by the :oss of upwards or half a mil- 

iion upper and middle <class citizens in exile, many 

of the people it needed most: professionals, ex- 

perienced management personnel, and sk:iiied technicians. 


Another miscalculation occurred in November 1965 
when the Military Units for Aid to Preduction (UMAP) 
was established.  UMAP was advertised as a system to 
send the unemployed to work in the fields under military 
supervision, but in reality it create: a network of 
forced labor camps populated by commor criminals, 
homosexuals, school dropouts, clergymen, persecuted 
religious iay leaders, and anyone who nappened to be 
without visible proof of employment when stopped in 
the street by “recruiters." Life in the camps was 
difficult enough what with the strenucus physical 
iabor that had to be pertormed, but the criminals and 
sex perverts made it tnat much harder tor those un- 
used to a prison-iike existence. Those whose religious 
beliefs forbade the wearing of uniforms had a part- 
iGularly difficult time. Within six rionths, UMAP 
had aroused so much public antipathy that "recruit- 
ment" was halted and the system was permitted to die 
a watural death. By mid-1968, those who had not al- 
ready been released were transterred to regular mili- 
tary units to finish tneir three-year military obligation. 


Castro had apparentiv believed t:iat most of the 
people would be williny to accept some zorm ot com- 
pulsory labor service for those laggards who, in 
spite of a scarcity of iabor, steadtastly avoided 
work. Guido Garcia Inclan, a radio commentator who 
sometimes acts as a kind of governmen:~-sanctioned 
mmbudsman by airing general complaint: trom the public, 
denounced in his broadcasts those who dressed like 
cane-cutters, carried a machete, bragzsea of tictional 
oxploits in the harvest, but never actually cut a 
single stalk of cane. The same comme:.tator aiso 
complained of long-haired youths in tight-fitting 
pants who lolled about the streetcorners of Havana 
at the height of the harvest when thelr presence in 
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the canefields was needed. The public was unprepared, 
however, for the harsh treatment, strict regimentation, 
unsanitary conditions, and degenerate environment that 
the UMAP quickly came to represent. The highly un- 
favorable reaction from the families and friends of 

the luckless UMAP "recruits" resulted in prompt re- 
forms and, eventually, elimination of the system al- 
together. 


In spite of popular disapproval, there is no 
question that Castro could have continued the UMAP 
if he had so desired, but he was not prepared to 
accept the price of greater repression, particularly 
in view of the UMAP's minimum effectiveness. In- 
stead, he sought to achieve the same ends by different 
means. As the UMAP was being phased out in 1968, the 
youth arm of the Cuban Communist Party was forming 
an agricultural labor force of some 50,000 young 
people (UMAP strength probably never exceeded 45,000) 
called the Centennial Youth Column. This organiza- 
tion also met with some popular resistance because 
of strong-arm recruiting tactics in its initial stages, 
but in general the Column was accepted by the people. 
In fact, it served as a model for similar but smaller 
groups such as the Youth Column of the Sea, the 
Textile Youth Column, and the Steel Youth Column and 
others which were organized to channel young people 
into those expanding economic sectors in need of 
labor. In August 1973, the Centennial Youth Column 
and its adjunct units were merged with the Permanent 
Infantry Division, military units in which armed 
forces personnel were used as common laborers in 
agriculture and industry, to form the Youth Labor 
Army, a militarized work force of about 100,000 people. 


Key Historical Factors 


The ease with which Castro has been able to 
minimize the give and take in domestic politics is 
in large part a result of Cuban history. The high 
incidence of violence in Cuba's political affairs, 
the absence of a strong democratic tradition, the 
acceptance of corruption as a way of life by those 
political leaders who preceded Castro, the weakness 
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of both governmentai and non-governme..tai institutions 
at the time of Castro's accession to »ower, and many 
years of frustrated revolutionary ambitions ali con- 
cributed to a poiitico-economic situation that was 
-ipe for exploitation. Castro was merely continuing 
Cuba's traditional means of seeking pviitical change 
waen he attacked the Moncada barracks in July 1953 
and when he took to the Sierra Maestra mountains in 
eastern Cuba at the head of a guerriii:a column in 
jecember 1956. His guerrilla force, as well as many 
others that appeared in eastern Cuba suring the first 
salf of this century, was patterned arter the roving 
sands of irregulars that had waged the War of Inde- 
pendence in i895-98 and that were regarded as neroic 
symbols of Cuban nationalism. The virlence and 
selective terrorism to which Castro's urban resistance 
apparatus resorted in 1957-58 drew little popular 
criticism not only because the kidnapings, bombings, 
and assassinations were airected against hated in- 
dividuals and institutions but also because violence 
per se was consicered neither evil ner improper. 

(Whe indiscriminate cuunterterrorism to which the 
Batista government resorted, however, yedounded to 
Castro's advantage anu served to drive a wedge bpe- 


political tool was looked upon not with disfavor but 
with a degree of hope. After ail, ix was violence 
that had gained Cuba its freedom in .38498, violence 
that had ousted the hated Machado frum the presidency 
ian 1933, and violence that had eventuaily brought 
about the collapse ot the detested Batista dictator- 
snip on January i, 1929. 


violence an Accepted Way of ui-e 


Much ot the Western press seversiy criticizea 
Castro in early i959, labeling his widespread use 
oe the execution wall a “bloodbath."“ But very few 
Cabans, even those who later turned against Castro 
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and went into exile, sided with the critics. Such 
outstanding public figures as Auxiliary Archbishop 

of Havana Eduardo Boza Masvidal, later expelled by 
Castro, and Roberto Agramonte, former Orthodox Party 
presidential candidate whose integrity was acclaimed 
by US Ambassador Phillip Bonsal, spoke out in defense 
of the executions. The Cuban people found it dif-" 
ficult to understand why foreign observers, particularly 
those in the US, failed to muster much enthusiasm 

for the elimination of what they considered heinous 
criminals. Likewise, Castro's use of strong-arm 
methods to purge the University of Havana of "un- 
reliable" professors and teachers created little stir. 
Some public outcry was heard when teams of young thugs 
invaded churches and disrupted services in a deliber- 
ate program of harassment of religious institutions, 
but the population in general was unimpressed. These 
and similar actions were carried out in the name of 
the Revolution and thus were automatically justified. 
In these early days, the emotional pitch of the 
population was so high that it was enough for Castro 
to accuse some group of opposition to his policies 

to bring out howling mobs bent on violence in his 
defense. 


Even in more recent times, after it was no 
longer a necessary tool for the consolidation of 
his power, Castro has used violence or the threat 
of violence as a basic political weapon. In 1968, 
for example, he had all the means to take over peace- 
fully shops, stores, and other remnants of private 
enterprise that still existed. He chose, instead, 
to unleash the "Revolutionary Offensive." Not only 
were 58,000 small businesses confiscated, but those 
people who were becoming disillusioned with the 
regime's inability to satisfy basic needs were 
thoroughly intimidated. Later the same year, he 
claimed that "counterrevolutionaries" were conduct- 
ing a campaign of “economic sabotage" to undermine 
the government, and, to the prolonged applause of 
his audience, he warned: 


...Revolutionary laws are severe. But if 

they are not severe enough yet, the Revolution 

can enact still more severe ones. Let them 
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{the counterrevoiutionaries) not say later 

that they had not been forewarned nor that 

they did not know, because if we know any- 
thing, this revolution is a hara etruggle, a 
death struggle against the powerful imperialist 
enemy which encourages and will always encour- 
age these acts (of sabotage). ‘this is a struq- 
gle to the death. The people ir their wisdom 
and instinct realize this. This is a struggle 
for survival ot the Revolution cr the counter- 
revolution, and when things stack up thusly, 
nalfway terms are ruled out and the measures 
must be extreme... Before this revolution 

van cease to exist, no head of a single re- 
volutionary will remain on his snoulders in 
this country. Before they can aestroy this 
revolution, the heads of all whe may want to 
destroy it will roll. 


As if to emphasize Castro's threat, shortly after 
his speech a "saboteur"” who allegedly had burned 
down a ciothing warehouse was executed. 


in May 1970, at the time of the incident ot 
the kidnaped fisnermen, two members ct the Swiss 
diplomatic mission were physically restrained by 
a mob of demonstrators organized by the government 
from leaving the former US Embassy building and were 
without food for three and a half days. A year 
later the Cuban intellectual community was shocked 
by what came to be known as the Padilla affair. 
Vhe well known poet Herberto Padilla, who had in- 
curred the enmity of cld guard Communists as early 
as 1961, had permitted some veiled criticism of 
the Revolution to infiltrate his works, a lapse for 
which he had already been called to account twice. 
Padilla and his wife, Belkis Cuza Male, were taken 
jnto custody by officials of the Interior Ministry 
on March 20, 1971. His wife was released after a 
few days of questioning, but Padilla was kept in- 
communicado for over tive weeks, During his de- 
tention he signed a 4,000 word “confession” admit- 
ting to involvement in counter-revolutionary activities. 
ie was released some three weeks after the date of 
iis “confession,” and a day later, ir front of his 
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colleagues assembled at the Union of Writers and 
Artists in Havana, he delivered a lengthy and debas- 
ing self-criticism. Following his lead, several 
others, including his wife, abjectly admitted counter- 
revolutionary shortcomings of their own. Although 
Padilla denied that his "confession" was the result 

of torture, the manner in which his case was handled 
arouses strong suspicion. 


Less fortunate than Padilla was a French press 
photographer, Pierre Golondorf, who allegedly was 
caught trying to smuggle a manuscript of Padilla's 
to a publisher in Spain. Golondorf received a long 
prison sentence after being held incommunicado several 
months, and authorities in Havana let it be known that 
"other intellectuals could be arrested on charges of 
counterrevolutionary activities." The message was 
not lost on Cuba's intellectuals. Unfavorable domestic 
reaction, as far as can be determined, was nil, al- 
though a fierce battle of words raged between Castro 
and European and Latin American intellectuals. 


Democracy a Stranger 


Violence was a traditional phenomenon in Cuba; 
practical democracy was not. Except for Panama, Cuba 
was the last of the Latin American republics to gain 
its freedom; at the time of Batista's overthrow in 
1959 it had been independent from Spain for barely 


60 years. In that relatively brief period, violence 
and corruption became stronger institutions 
than did democratic ideals. The first years of in- 


dependence from Spain, 1898 to 1902, were spent under 
US occupation which, according to Secretary of War 
Elihu Root, "should not be, and of course will not 

be, continued any longer than is necessary to enable 
the people to establish a suitable government to 
which control shall be transferred, a government which 
shall really represent the people of Cuba, maintain 
order, and comply with international obligations." 
General John R. Brooks (January 1, 1899 - December 

20, 1899) and General Leonard Wood (December 20, 1899- 
May 20, 1902) were appointed by the President of the 
US as Cuba's first and second governors. 
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in the general elections held on December 31, 
‘901 under General Wood's supervision, Cuban democracy 
started off on the wrong foot and never fully re- 
wovered. General Bartolome Maso, piaued because 
ne board supervising the elections included none 
o— his representatives, withdrew from the race in 
s final stages and the Moderate Party's Tomas 
istrada Palma won unovposed. There was no improve~ 
ment in the offing. The first election in a free 
Cuba, held in February 1904 te select members of 
Congress, became a farce when the Liseral Party re- 
fused to concede the Republican Party's victory. 
iy boycotting the opening session of Congress in 
Aoril, it denied a quorum to the legislature, thus 
oreventing the Congress from -conveninga. 


ihe next presidential election, on December 1, 
.305, was a repetition of the first. ‘Tomas Estrada 
Palma again won without opposition; “his time the 
Liberal Party decided to withdraw after one of its 


popular leaders was murdered during a brawl with 
tne Santa Clara chief of police. As it turned out. 
.ts abstention made no difference. ‘Ine Moderate 


“arty had contrived to win in any eventuality by 
eerpetrating gross fraud in voter resistrations. 

if is not really surprising that the Ziberals turned 
lo violence to redress the wrongs they had suffered. 
“nelr armed uprising brought back the US marines 

“. October 1906, and President Theodore Roosevelt 
named Charles E. Magonon provisional covernor of Cuha. 


Under Magocn, reasonably honest elections were 
naid, and General Jose Miquel Gomez of the Liberal 
earty was the victor. In 1912, however, Gomez's 
uwn party spurned him and tapped Vice President 
Alfredo Zayas as its presidential cardidate. Gomez 
and his followers, who controlled the ballot boxes 
in Havana and Oriente (the two provinces with the 
greatest population), proceeded to throw the election 
29 General Mario Garcia Menocal of the Conservative 
warty. Four years later, Menocal sought to reverse 
che election results by declaring himself re-elected 
in spite of a disclaimer--supported iater by the 
Supreme Court--from the Central Elect:on Board. 

Again the cheated Liberals took up arms, and again the 
iis sent marines to the scene. 
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Amid the usual violence and fraud, Alfredo Zayas 
was elected on November 1, 1920 to succeed Menocal, 
his former opponent but now his mentor. Although 
still another US intervention brought about the in- 
validation of the results in 20 percent of the electoral 
districts and led to supplemental elections in March 
1921, further sporadic violence caused the Liberals 
to avoid the polls and Zayas officially gained the 
presidency. 


In 1924, Zayas, the former Liberal now turned 
Conservative, found it opportune to change his party 
once more. In return for the promise of lucrative 
spoils, he gave his support--mostly armed muscle at 
the polling places--to the Liberal Party candidate 
Gerardo Machado. Machado won handily and, when his 
four-year term was drawing to a close, he contrived 
through blatantly illegal means to gain a second term 
of six years. This was too much even for Cubans to 
bear. Resistance developed, and finally, in August 
1933, Machado resigned and flew to Nassau, allegedly 
taking with him seven bags of gold. 


In the extended period of chaos that followed 
Machado's departure, the presidency was filled in 
rapid succession by General Alberto Herrera, Carlos 
Manuel de Cespedes, a pentarchy, Dr. Ramon Grau San 
Martin, Carlos Hevia, Manuel Marques Sterling, Colonel 
Carlos Mendieta, Jose Antonio Barnet, Miguel Mariano 
Gomez, and Federico Laredo Bru. Some were president 
for a day; some did not even have time to take the 
oath of office before they were overtaken by events. 
The only man to gain the presidency through elections, 
Miguel Mariano Gomez, was impeached and ousted after 
barely seven months in office for vetoing a bill that 
was designed to enrich Fulgencio Batista. 


Batista, a former army sergeant, had succeeded 
in seizing control of the army in 1933, and as army 
chief of staff quickly emerged as the most powerful 
man in Cuban politics. He made presidents and, as 
in the case of Miguel Mariano Gomez, he broke them. 
He finally decided to come out from behind the scenes 
and rule in public. He ran for president in 1940 
and, in what was probably one of the cleanest elections 
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“a Cuban historv, won. When his Cardidate was de- 
“eated by Dr. Ramon Grau San Martin ‘n the election 
“once against honest--in 1944, he turned the dov- 
ernment over to his successor peacefully. Grau step- 
ped down in 1948 for his own hand-picked candidate, 
Wx. Carlos Prio Socarras. When it Fecame clear, how- 
ever, that Dr. Roberto Agramonte of the Orthodox 
Party (a splinter from Grau's and Pric's Autentico 
Party) would win in 1952, Batista staged a coup d' 
etat, ruling first as prime minister and then as 
president until he was able to hold a controlled 
election that would cive him the appearance of leci- 
timacy. ‘To run legally in the race, he yielded the 
eresidency to his minister of State, Dr. Andres 
Jomingo. His only opponent, Dr. Grai, withdrew a 

few days before the votes were cast, and the way was 
clear for Batista to rule for another four years. 

the elections of 1958 were as much a farce as those 
in 1954, with Batista's candidate, Dr. Andres Rivero 
Aguero, Claiming 62 parcent of the ballots. Castro's 
revolt prevented Rivero from ever taxing office. 


Corruption a Friend 


Widespread corruption, as well ss the unsavory 
methods employed in elections during “nba's republican 
era, tarnished the democratic ideals that were, in 
theory at least, supposed to be the cuiding lines 
ot the country's political life. Historian Hubert 
Herring described the first president, Tomas Estrada 
Palma, as "incorruptible and devoted." but his suc- 
cessors were a different matter. Of the second presi- 
dent, Herring wrote: "With a smile, “omez emptied 
the treasury and allowed Cuban and American cronies 
to fatten on concessions." President Mario Garcia 
Menocal "succumbed to the infection cf easy money 
for himself and his friends," and the next (Alfredc 
2ayas) "president's rule by plunder cffered no hope 
for the citizens." Then came Machade who "rewarded 
his inner circle with handsome incomes from concessions 
and contracts." Batista "grew rich from commissions 
on contracts, kickbacks on customs, and percentages 
of the National Lottery. When he retired in favor 
oc Grau in 1944 and went to live in Florida, he was 
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able to settle a fortune upon his divorced wife. 
Cautious observers said that he had other millions 
invested in Florida apartment houses and like ventures." 
Dr. Ramon Grau San Martin "could not control the 
grafters who surrounded him... There was a steady 
deterioration in public services and increased cor- 
ruption in high places and in low." Things were to 
get even worse. Under Grau's successor, Dr. Carlos 
Prio Socarras, "thievery reached new heights, and 
the President himself was able to build a remarkable 
house in nearby La Chata at a cost of some two or 
three million dollars--on his salary of $25,000." 


Thus, when Castro took over in 1959 and ignored 
his pledge of free elections within a year, there 
was no strong outcry (other than from the exile 
community) from a population long denied the right 
to choose its own leaders. The democratic tradition 
was far too weak to withstand the pressure of cau- 
dillismo that Castro represented. 


Revolutionary Aspirations Denied 


Another historical factor also helped pave the 
way for the people's acceptance of Castro as their 
20th century Moses. Cuban revolutionary aspirations 
had been frustrated for many years. Even when victory 
seemed tantalizingly close, revolutionary aims were 
thwarted. The tragic and inhuman Ten Years War 
(1868-78), for example, ended on a hopeful note with 
the signing of the Pact of Zanjon. This treaty, which 
had been purchased at great cost in blood and human 
misery, appeared to grant important concessions to 
the rebellious island. The pact, however, was honored 
only partially, temporarily, and half-heartedly by 
Spain, and before long Cubans again took up arms in 
search of freedom. 


Then, during the War of Independence (1895-98), 
the United States intervened just when--according 
to contemporary and present day Cuban historians-~ 
the revolutionaries had Spain "on the ropes." 
Whether this nationalistic interpretation is true 
js academic; the important point is that many poli- 
tically conscious Cubans believed it and believed 
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tnat the Cuban people were thus denied the fruits 

ot victory after 30 long years of bitter struggle. 
this group looked upon the US intervention as a mere 
change of tutelage, with the US replacing Spain as 
master of Cuba's fate. 


hife in the republican era seemed to bring the 
ccuntry no closer to the achievement of revolutionary 
goals. US influence, embodied in steadily increasing 
sconomic involvement, frequent military interventions, 
and the hated Platt Amendment, pervaded all important 
aspects of national life until the mid-30s and made 
4 mockery of the naticn's alleged indspendence. At 
nha same time, the so-called democratic institutions 
pressed upon Cuba by a paternalistic JS functioned 
La such a manner as to perpetuate corruption and poli- 
tical intrigue ard to confound any effort by the mass- 
2s to improve their lot. 


A ray ot hope gleamed briefly following the fall 
ol Gerardo Machaco, but it was quickl. extinguished 
when the US, fearful of the "red menace" and appalled 
by the continuing chaos, refused to resoqnize the 
revolutionary government of Ramon Grau San Martin. 
(lis power base was relatively narrow and he did not 
anjoy support across the political spectrum or 
ehroughout the country at large.) Washington waited 
for the emergence of a leader (Fulgencio Batista) 
who could restore order before granting the recogni- 
Lion so vital to any Cuban government wishinag to 
remain in power. 


While Batista charted a course in close con- 
junction with US interests over the next ten years, 
Grau retained leadership of the revolutionary ele- 
ments and organized his followers intc the Cuban 
Revolutionary (Autentico) Party, which succeeded 
in, gaining wide appeal among the masses. Grau had 
to walt untii 1944 before gaining the presidency, 
nowever, and by then the seeds of corruption had 
taken firm root in his political organization. Op- 
portunism replaced whatever revolutionary ideals 
remained from the previous decade. Aithough Grau's 
nand-picked successor, Carlos Prio Socarras, won 
Lhe presidency in the elections in 1948, the Autenticos 
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had to face the electorate without the support of 

many party members who, disillusioned by the unbridled 
graft and other forms of corruption that permeated all 
levels of government, had broken away in 1947 to form 

a splinter group called the Cuban People's (Ortodoxo) 
Party. This party, to which Fidel Castro and many of 
his followers belonged, became the repository of revolu- 
tionary ideals and "the refuge of yet another rootless 
younger generation." 


Batista reappeared in 1952 to thwart the nation's 
revolutionary ambitions once again by conducting a 
coup just prior to the elections that would have 
vaulted the Ortodoxos into power. With peaceful means 
denied them, the revolutionaries looked to the rifle 
as their only salvation. Many unsuccessful attempts 
were made to depose Batista; the Moncada barracks 
assault in July 1953, Colonel Ramon Bargquin's mili- 
tary conspiracy in April 1956, the Goicuria barracks 
assault later in the same month, the attack on the 
Presidential Palace in March 1957, and the Cienfuegos 
naval conspiracy in September 1957 were the most 
important. Victory came to the man who captured the 
imagination of the people by literally retracing the 
steps of such national heroes as Jose Marti, General 
Maximo Gomez, and General Antonio Maceo. Whereas 
most revolutionary efforts to overthrow Batista were 
short-lived coup attempts, Castro's guerrilla campaign 
was long and drawn out (December 1956 to January 1959). 
This gave him the time to develop an image the public 
could accept, support, and cherish, and Batista did 
much to make Castro's task an easy one. 


On January 1, 1959 most Cubans viewed Castro as 
the best opportunity since at least the mid-30s to 
achieve the political, social, and economic goals 
they had fruitlessly sought for so long. His revolu- 
tion had ended its military phase and was about to 
enter its social phase, with promises of a clean break 
with the past and an honest government subject to the 
will of the people. He and his insurgent band seemed 
almost a reincarnation of the legendary heroes of the 
War of Independence, and his guerrilla campaign against 
Batista was similar in many ways to the irregular war 
which the revolutionaries of the most dramatic period 
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\i) Cuban history wagee against Spain. It was almost 
as if the nation were reliving the glorious moment 
of its independence, and it was Castro who was re- 
sponsible for the miraculous rebirth. Such was the 
cuphoria of the people that they gave Castro a free 
hand to reshape the country's institucions as he saw 
fit. The Cuban people. except for those with vested 
interests, were ready to try anything new so long as 
this new-found messiah led the way. "ney did not 
nave long to wait. 
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CHAPTER TWO: OLD INSTITUTIONS SCORNED 


Weaknesses Exploited 


When Castro and his victorious guerrillas entered 
Havana in January 1959, the country's fundamental 
institutions were already seriously weakened. It is 
impossible to determine just when in his drive to un- 
seat Batista Castro convinced himself that the whole 
structure of Cuban society would have to be demolished 
and rebuilt from the ground up. It seems most likely, 
however, that the decision was a gradual one, based 
on a series of reactions to specific problems that 
confronted the revolutionaries over a long period 
of time. 


Castro's "No Election Decree" of October 10, 1958, 
for example, was a response to Batista's announcement 
that national elections would be held on November 3 
of the same year. The rebels had to take a public 
stand before elections were held if they were to avoid 
the possibility that the Revolution might find itself 
opposing a new government that to all appearances 
had been honestly chosen and that was at least nomi- 
nally free from the illegality, corruption, and brutual 
repression that had characterized the Batista admin- 
istration since 1952. Although some candidates 
abstained or withdrew, many were obliged--by pressure 
or connection--to participate in the race. Thus, 
because the rebels' decree barred from public office 
for 30 years anyone taking part in the elections, 
many politicians and their parties were effectively 
excluded from post-revolution political activity. 


Another example was the elimination--despite 
earlier disclaimers of any such action--of foreign- 
owned (and ultimately all) private enterprise in 
Cuba. Batista's hurried departure early on New 
Year's Day 1959 left Fidel without a windmill to 
fight. He needed a threat so that he could defend 
the Cuban people, a threat that would unite the 
masses behind him while he introduced the radical 
measures necessary to consolidate his position. The 
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anmity of the US, with its distastefu! reputation of 
naked intervention in Latin American volitics, would 
serve this purpose and would--based on orevious Cuban 
experlence--be relatively easy to provoxe, the US 
peing the largest investor in Cuba. ‘astro set out 
on a course ot deliberate provocation. forcing a 
series of reactions from the US, whic he countered 
oy confiscating and expropriating American property. 
thus @riving ever deeper the wedge be=ween the two 
countries. Although Cuba unquestionably paid the 
qreater price economically, the cost was calculated 
to be bearable in view of the political gains. The 
casualty in this process of planned a ienation was 
orivate enterprise. Private business aad provided 
much of the money that had financed Cxus=zro's guerrilla 
war, but Castro realized that it could now contribute 
in the same manner to nis overthrow. ‘fe was, there- 


despite the serious economic problems that could in- 
evitably result. 


tie negislature 


Other institutions, rather than being system- 
atically destroyed, collapsed of their own weight. 
Whe legislature, dissolved permanentl. shortly after 
nhe rebels entered the capital, had rerely in its 
S/~year history served as an effective counter- 
balance to the executive branch of government. The 
oniy time the Congress successfully challenged the 
oeresidency was in 1936 when, at the direction of the 
army chief of staff, Fulgencio Batiste ‘at the time 
Cuba's de facto chief executive), Pres:dent Miquel 
Mariano Gomez was impeached for refus:na to sign into 
law a brtil-legalizing craft for Batista. 


Corruption had been a trademark cf the legisla- 
ure ever Since it was formed in 1902. According tc 
ugh Thomas, Cuba's first Congress: 


».-embarked upon democracy with a scandal fit 
to discredit it. Having first passed a bill 
giving lavish salaries to public office holders, 
another was introduced to qive extra payments 
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to the army of liberation: one dollar was prom- 
ised to privates for each day of service, and 
lavish sums to officers. This opened the way 
to a sensational speculation on the part of a 
number of politicians, who let it be understood 
that the delays in settling this guestion would 
be endless, and persuaded half the soldiers with 
claims to sell these at half their proper price. 
Afterwards, when the bill had been in the event 
quickly passed, the new politicians...drew in 
the profit without shame." 


Involvement of high-ranking Congressmen such as 
Orestes Ferrara, president of the House of Representa~ 
tives, in the multi-million dollar scandals of the 
Gomez administration (1909-1913) further tarnished 
the reputation of the Congress. During the Gomez 
administration the national lottery (outlawed in 1898) 
was restored, providing a source of wealth that con- 
tinued to corrupt the legislature up until the time 
of Batista's fall in 1959. The president of the 
Senate in 1909, who 18 years earlier had found it 
politically expedient to denounce the system of bet-~ 
ting as "social gangrene," offered a bill to reinsti-~ 
tute the lottery and met with no opposition. The 
law provided that the lottery tickets would be sold 
by widows and families of veterans of the War of 
Independence and that these people could retain a per~ 
centage of the face value of the tickets. In practice, 
however, the lucrative ticket distributorships were 
apportioned among congressmen and political cronies, 
who proceeded to multiply their take simply by in- 
creasing the sale price of the tickets to as much as 
five times their face value. Thomas claims that 
“within a few years of Gomez' law, the lottery was 
known to be the most efficient method of illegal en- 
richment, and above all for buying the silence or 
support of the legislature or press." 


Over the years, the legislature either permitted 
itself to be corrupted into supporting the president 
or, at the least sign of recalcitrance, was suspended. 
The period of Batista's second administration (1952- 
1959) is typical. Following his coup d'etat on March 
10, 1952, Batista ruled without a legislature until 
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January 1955, wnen, after a carefull controlled 
dection in which he ran unchallende:!, he was assured 
« docile and compliart Congress. Although members 

of the opposition in the House and f=rate--some pre- 
sumably driven by self-interest and «thers by the 
ope that by working within the system (albeit a 
“orrupt one) they could act as a kin? of legislative 
conscience and possibly influence favorably some of 
tne legislation brought up for discussion--their 
vresence served only to give the appearance of leqal- 
ity to a body that functioned as a ribber stamp for 
oe presidency. 


During the 34 months in which t%2 Congress under 
Hatista was suspended, legislative rowers were in- 
vested in the Council of Ministers. This is the 
system in use today under Castro. Av-bting threugh 
Vresident Manuel Urrutia Lleo ( January 1 - July 17, 
1959), Castro dissolved Batista's lecislature in 


mental Law which, in Article 119, gran-ed all legis- 
lative powers to the Council of Ministers. In thie 
“ashion, Cuba's Congress was nermanert y laid to rest 
“ven betore Castro became prime miniceer, Tts passe- 
img went unnoticed and unregretted ht the masses it 
was Supposed to represent. 


tne Military 


“oLLowing his accession to power. Castro handled 
batista's military establishment in m>ch the same 
manner as he had handied the legislature; he simply 
liquidated it. Its duties were transferred to the 
Rebel Army. Some of the officers and men who had 
scrved honorably and who were willing to submit to 
-ne discipline were incorporated (as individuals 
rather than as whole units) into the Rebel Army, but 
most were released outright. The military had had 
ail the men and equipment necessary t destroy 


oo 


Castro's querrillas in combat during “he war in the 


sierra Maestra, but it was devoid of fighting spirit 
and lacked a sense of nurnose. Ridd}-4 with corrup- 
hion and burdened with a venal hierarv1,7 incapable 
of effective leadershin, it collapsed az much from 
its own internal decav as from military pressures in 
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Rear-echelon officers sold guns and ammunition 
to the rebels' intermediaries, front-line commanders, 
unable to nail down their elusive adversaries, rounded 
up groups of local peasants, slaughtered them, and 
reported the bodies to headquarters as "rebel casual- 
ties." The treatment frequently accorded captured 
rebels was enough to alienate any decent military man, 
and the indiscriminate bombing of peasant villages 
in the Sierra Maestra so sickened air force pilots 
and bomber crews that they sometimes jettisoned their 
ordnance out over the ocean. A few were so appalled 
by the bestiality that they deserted and went into 
exile. Field commanders came to realize that if the 
fortunes of combat turned against them, they could 
not count on reinforcements. Still worse, it was 
not unusual for units to be ordered into combat with-- 
out being forewarned of ambushes that the General 
Staff knew had been set up by the rebels. Under 
these conditions, it is no wonder that over 400 army 
soldiers had surrendered to the rebels by mid-1957 
and that many more had deserted to join the rebel 
ranks. 


This is not to imply that the rebels inflicted 
no defeats on Batista's forces. The guerrillas won 
far more encounters than they lost, and their skill 
in overcoming platoon and company~sized units in 
isolated outposts in Oriente Province finally com- 
pelled the army to evacuate these positions and with- 
draw its troops to larger garrisons in the cities. 
Although many of the battles--particularly those in 
1957 and the first half of 1958~--involved fewer than 
a hundred men on either side, the guerrillas' ability 
to come out consistently on top helped keep rebel 
morale as high as army morale was low. 


The seeds of the disease that brought about the 
collapse of the Cuban military establishment had been 
sown many years before Fidel Castro ever became inter- 
ested in politics. The foundation for the army was 
laid in 1907 during the second US military intervention 
(the Army of Liberation having been disbanded in 1899 
during the first intervention). Although the army had 
dabbled in politics from time to time in its early years, 
it had not played a major role until the early 1930s. 
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.t was President. Machado who pcliticized the 
army. He promoted to choice positicns those officers 
open to corruption and assiqned to warious military 
‘imboes those whose integrity interfered with his 
ambitions. To sap the influence of the younger and 
\OSS tractable officers, he saw to it that they were 
overruled whenever thev attempted tc censure enlisted 
wen for breaches of discipline. This latter action 
backfired. During the hectic summer of 1933, these 
officers, shocked by the chaos that the general strike 
and widespread terrcrism had brought., forced Machado 
-c leave the country. In the turmoii following his 
(epareaes! however, army enlisted mer, led by Seraqeant 
Pulgqencio Batista and other non-commissioned officers, 
mutinied throughout the entire country and seized 
power. About 309 of the voung vrofessional officers 
took over the National Hotel in Havana, apparently 
Soping that a show of unity and possible US backing 
could restore their control over the army. Their 
fallure to act decisively, however, loomed their ef- 
Sorts almost from the start. After nore than threes 
weeks of tense waiting, the soldiers attacked the 
motel with everything from rifles to naval and field 
artillery. Following a furious battle, the surviving 
otficers were sent off to jail Thus, the Cuban of- 
ricer corps lost most of its dedicates d and well-trained 
professionals; their olaces were taken by corporals 
od sergeants quickly elevated to lieutenants, cap- 
iains, majors, and colonels. 


The new armed forces dominated “uhan domestic 
politics from 1933 until late 1944, when newly elected 
’resident Grau began an extensive shake-up that was 
ho rid the military of most of the o0< “Ficers who sup- 
ported Batista. But again the tide was reversed. 
Batista staged a successful coup on March 10, 1952. 

Jumediately purged those officers not personally de- 
voted to him, and restored his 01d cronies to top- 
Lavel positions. By “hese actions, he removed the 
vary individuals who might have destroved Castro's 
querriilas and replaced them with incompetents more 
interested in amassina great fortunes than in fight- 
Lag rebels. In effect, Batista underyvrote his own 
downfall. 
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Political Parties 


Just as discredited as the military in the eyes 
of the Cuban people were the political parties. None 
had evolved as a consistently strong contender in 
national or local elections, and none had developed 
a clear ideology of its own. Conservatives of one 
day would run on the ticket of the Liberals the fol- 
lowing day. Democrats were not always democrats, and 
the Cuban Revolutionary Party did not represent the 
revolutionary ideals that gave the party its name. 
After Eddy Chibas' suicide in August 1951, even the 
Ortodoxo Party split wide open. Without Chibas' 
demagogic voice and impetuous leadership, the 
Ortodoxos broke up into factions, some favoring the 
radical path that Castro chose and others seeking a 
more conventional, less militant means of solving 
Cuba's problems. 


Opportunism was the trademark of Cuban politics. 
Batista was just as willing to work with the Communists 
as to work against them; and the Communists, in turn, 
could do a quick about-face when they redlized that 
Castro's rebel forces were gaining the upper hand in 
the fight against Batista. Parties were not tied 
rigidly to a narrow ideology, and therefore new parties 
could be created and old ones discarded without damage 
to the politicians or the political system. It was 
a candidate's personal charm and rhetorical skill, not 
the party he represented, that were important factors 
in an election. The people attached their loyalties 
at the ballot box to the individuals of their choice 
rather than to a particular party. In the elections 
in 1944, for example, Grau won the presidency in a 
landslide but his party was unable to gain a majority 
in either the House or the Senate. 


Cuba's political parties proved useful for half 
a century, but were never vital. In 1959, Castro 


did not have to destroy them; they quietly disinte- 
grated from lack of interest. 
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The Judiciary 


Yhe judiciary suffered a somewhit different fate. 
Atter initial purges removed versons who might prove 
independent or otherwise embarrassiny to Castro's 
Revolutionary Government, the judiciriryv was largelv 
.jnored. This was possible because 1 system of courts 
was instituted to handle actions that: under the new 
revolutionary ethics were considered to be crimes. 
tne “old" judiciary inherited from Batista was quite 
anused to neglect. Previous administrations had 
treated the judiciary in cavalier fasnion, accepting 
iaose juridical decisions that were sonvenient and 
sypassing or disregarding altogether those that were 
disliked. In addition, judges were “requently bribed, 
and in many cases they owed their apoointments to 
political rather than juridical skil.. These factors, 
olus the fact that in the more remot: areas justice 
was dispensed from the mouth of a pistol by a member 
ol the Rural Guard, did little to foster a tradition 
ou respect for tne courts. Justice was often looked 
avon as a luxury that only the rich :sould afford. 


Some improvements in the judiciil system were 
made after the Constitution of 1940 was adopted, but, 
as in the case of the legislature, tie judiciary never 
evolved to the point that it could rssresent a seri- 
ous challenge to the presidency. haw was still con- 
sidered a tool of convenience. a wea»von to be employed 
only when one's opponent broke it an? not a code of 
conduct for one's self. Even in the voeriod from 1940 
io 1952, when Cuba made its closest ipproach to democ- 
cacy, contempt for the courts was ev: dent in the 
nighest places. Thus, in 1952 Pres:dent Prio, ap- 
parently in exchange for several valuable tracts of 
Land outside Havana, granted a full “sardon to a 
wealthy Cuban who seven vears earlie~ had been tried 
aid convicted of child molestation, “ut who, because 
or numerous appeals, nad never serve’ any portion cf 
his six-year prison sentence. 


The fortunes of the judiciary fell to new laws 
atter Batista's ouster of Prion. Although the Court 
ai Constitutional Guarantees--presumeb'y in a sage 
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spirit of self-preservation--ruled that Batista's 
government was not unconstitutional because "revolu- 
tion is the source of the law," many honest magis- 
trates found themselves torn between their duty to 
uphold the law and the increasing lawlessness of the 
government they represented. Havana Criminal Court 
Judge Jose Francisco Alabau Trelles, appointed as 
magistrate and special judge to investigate six mur- 
ders and several other crimes, felt such pangs of 
conscience that he decided he had to act. On March 
11, 1958, he indicted Lieutenant Colonel Esteban 
Ventura, chief of the police department's Division 
of Subversive Activities, and Lieutenant Julio Laurent, 
chief of Naval Intelligence--both notorious killers 
--for two of the murders and ordered them held with- 
out bail. Within 24 hours, President Batista had out- 
maneuvered Alabau by suspending civil rights and re- 
moving the indictments from civilian courts to mili- 
tary tribunals, where they were immediately quashed. 
The enraged Ventura, accompanied by two police ser- 
geants, went with gun drawn to the courthouse in an 
effort to find and kill Judge Alabau. The judge had 
fortunately gone into hiding and later made his way 
safely into exile. 


Thirteen other judges--two of them presidents of 
divisions of the Havana Court of Appeals--took a more 
cautious approach. On March 6, just a week before 
Alabau's indictments, they addressed an appeal for 
relief to the Chamber of Administration of the Havana 
Court of Appeals, stating: 


The administration of justice in Cuba has 
never been so mocked, ridiculed, and abused as 
it has been recently. Upon reviewing our hazard- 
ous past history, we cannot find any record of 
two sons of a judge having been killed by a 
soldier, or the homes of two magistrates having 
been bombed, or of a magistrate acting as an 
electoral inspector having been arrested by a 
member of the armed forces, and his having been 
kept incommunicado and deprived of food. Nor 
can we find any record of judicial procedure 
having been prevented by national police patrol 
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gars, or the traditional institution of habeas 
corpus mocked and ignored after tne criminal 
division of the Supreme Court ordered prisoners 
0 be freed, prisoners who were later found shot 
ito death, or after the Court of Aoveals of this 
district had ordered that they be presented be~ 
tore the court uncer the anpeals vrocedure. 


(m the stner hand, it 1S notorious that 
yvyloes Like gambling and prostitution are exploit- 
ed by those callec upon to prosecute them and that 
the List of deaths and murders among prisoners 
qrows daily, even including younc people and wemen, 
without the authors of such crimes being discovered, 
owing to the lack ot police cooperation. 


There hardly remains any Court of Appeals 
where, tor lack or proper vigilance, a fire has 
not broken out or a bomb has not exploded. A 
few steps from the Supreme Court »suilding a man 
has been found shot to death, anc the police have 
neither been able to prevent it mor to trace the 
assassins. 


A judge, aopointed as special prosecutor to 
imvestidqate the facts, is publiciv subjected tc 
threats and insult:'s with complete impunity. 


anally. ion the municipalities of Santiage 
de Cuba, Guantanamo, Palma Soriano, Bayamo, El 
Cobre, Manzanillo. and Niquero, it is a notoricus 
fact that cases ot violent death ‘by qunshot, 
torture, and hanging) are daily events, while the 
judges are prevented by officers of the armed 
forces trom daoing their duty and are deprived of 
ihe indispensable means to do it. 


Uhis state o: affairs makes tne judiciary of 
tne Republic appear as a weak anc oppressed body 
in the eyes of the nation... 


As couid only be expected, nothing came of the 
judges' appeal, and the situation thev described so 
accurately continued without change for another nine 
and a halt months. 
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If the judges themselves were so distressed as 
to acknowledge publicly that their inability to 
function was due to government lawlessness, it is 
hardly surprising that the people whom the courts 
were supposed to serve found no solace or refuge in 
their judicial system. The judges' description of 
the situation existing during most of Batista's 
second administration goes far toward explaining why 
the people were so willing to accept the revolution- 
ary tribunals, established by Castro in early 1959 
to handle major crimes, and the people's courts, set 
up in later years for minor offenses. The new courts, 
despite their many shortcomings, did much in the early 
stages of the Revolution to assuage the people's thirst 
for justice that the old system had failed to quench. 


Much of the old judicial system remained in ex- 
istence until 1973 but was rarely used. The revolu- 
tionary tribunals and the people's courts handled 
the great volume of juridical business. This dual 
system of courts was replaced in 1973 by a new judi- 
cial structure patterned on the court systems of the 
countries of East Europe, and the laws by which it 
operates are based on "Socialist legality," rather 
than the Napoleonic code which heretofore had been 
the foundation of Cuba's legal procedures. 


The Church 


The judiciary could be bypassed by creating a 
new court system, but to subjugate Cuba's major reli- 
gious institution, the Roman Catholic Church, required 
different tactics. Castro had one big advantage. Ever 
since the country's independence, the influence of the 
Church in Cuba had been only moderate. In the colonial 
period, relations between the Church and the mother 
country, Spain, were very close. Not only was all of 
the Church hierarchy Spanish, but favored Spain when 
the revolutionaries were struggling for Cuban inde- 
pendence. There were notable exceptions to the pro- 
Spanish sentiments among most of the clergy, of course, 
but they were viewed as just that--exceptions. 
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Aithough most Cubans were nomina. Catholics, 
they identified the Church--both duricg and after 
the rebellion--with colonialism. Thus, when Spain 
was forced to withdraw in 1899, the Cnurch not only 
Lost much of the property that it had acquired but 
also experienced considerable difficuity in recruit - 
ing native clergy. The result was a seliatively weak 
religious institution chat remained under a cloud of 
suspicion and sufferea from a chronic saortage of 
priests, especially in the rural area:. 


The Church tried to establish itseif as a posi- 
ilve social force, particularly after the 1930s, but 
-& was unable to recover what influenze and prestige 
Lt had enjoyed before Cuba's independence. In addition, 
the conservative bent of its largely spanish (and pro- 
Franco) clergy acted as a restraint asainst those in 
the religious life who pressed for a nore liberal 
posture. Far from taking the lead in the fight for 
social justice, the Church was frequently on the de- 
Fensive in the '40s and ‘50s, fendina off attempts by 
che Popular Socialist (Communist) Party to pass laws 
chat would have emasculated the parocnial school system 
and explaining politically embarrassing incidents, such 
as the friendly weicome accorded Fulasncio Batista by 
Archbishop of Havana Cardinal Arteaga in 1952 follcwing 
Batista's successful coup d'etat. 


The Church's inability to compet: with the radical 
elements in answering the critical need of the masses 
For leadership championing their caus2 eventually re- 
sulted once again in the identificaticn of the Church 
with the status quo. Despite the willingness ot priests 
like Father Guillermo Sardinas to join Castro's guer- 
rilla band in the Sierra Maestra, the Church's denun- 
ciation of government atrocities, anc its attempts to 
settle the nation's political ‘problers through negotia- 
tion, the notion that the hierarchy was insensitive to 
the plight of the masses prevailed. ihe very fact that 
the Church was singulariy ineffective in its attempts 
to change the status cuo and was unsuccessful in its 
confrontations with the government served to discredit 
itt aS an institution too weak to bene fit the ovpressed. 
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The activist priests provided Castro with a con- 
venient political tool which he submitted as "proof" 
that the rebels were not the radicals they were rumored 
to be, but there is no evidence that any of the clergy~- 
men, Father Sardinas included, exerted significant in- 
fluence over him or over other members of the rebel 
leadership. Castro was willing to use them as long as 
they were willing to be used. They functioned primarily 
as chaplains, as confessors to people executed by the 
rebels, and as dispensers of the sacraments to 
peasants living in areas "liberated" by the Rebel 
Army. The few priests who cheerfully suffered the 
rigors of guerrilla life could not, however, counter 
the popular belief that the Church, dominated as it was 
by Spanish clergy, was allied with the upper class, 
which was also made up largely of families with strong 
personal and political ties to Spain, and even that it 
was an agent of foreign interests. Also damaging to 
the Church's position was the permanent departure from 
Cuba, in gradually increasing numbers, of hordes of its 
most faithful financial supporters, once the radical 
nature of the Castro regime became apparent. The Roman 
Catholic Church, without substantial economic resources, 
widespread popular support, or influence among rebel 
leaders, could do little to change the course of events 
once Castro had assumed power. 


For the Church, the post~Batista period opened 
auspiciously enough. Archbishop of Santiago Enrique 
Perez Serantes was one of those who entered Havana 
with Fidel on January 8, 1959. He had presumably 
earned this honor in 1957 when, in several pastoral 
letters, he denounced the crimes of the government and 
pleaded for peace. The summary executions of former 
government officials drew criticism from abroad, but 
representatives of the Church defended the new admin- 
istration's right to eliminate those guilty of heinous 
crimes. Perez Serantes, however, in an action reminis- 
cent of his plea in 1953 for the lives of those who had 
attacked Moncada, asked Castro to reduce the sanctions 
as much as possible "because the new tree of liberty 
and justice does not need to be watered with more blood." 
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The close relationship between -hoa Church and 
eae regime was short-lived, The Churena's power was 
gradually reduced until finally it disappeared entirely. 
Initial friction appeared in late January 1959 when all 
ucademic credits and deqrees awarded by Catholic and 
wther orivate advanced educational institutions after 
November 30, 1956 were declared null and void. Al- 
“hough this measure seems to have been intended pri- 
marlly as a sop to students at the Uriversities of 
ilavana and Santiago (which had been “losed since 
November 30, 1956 by csovernment order’ . and not aS an 
opening salvo against the Church, tor Church officials 
requested clarification of the status of private 
education in mid-February. Perez Serantes, perhaps 
65ecause he knew the Revolution's leacers better than 
others in the Church hierarchy. was rarticularly wor- 
ried. He asked: "Corld it be said that to be a student 
of a Catholic school is a danger for scclety? Perhaps 
there is fear that our youth, for having passed through 
a Catholic school, wiil be less cultured or less manly? 
wet Dr, Fidel Castro, alumnus of Dolcres (a Jesuit high 
school in Santiago attended briefly hv Fidel) and of 
Belen (a Jesuit high school in Havana which Fidel at- 
cended from 1942 to 1945), answer for us." 


Perez Serantes was more skeptical than his fellow 
prelates about the impact of the radi-al Agrarian Reform 
law which Castro promulaated in May 1959. Some of the 
cLergy welcomed the law as an important and necessary 
facet of social iustice, but, after originally endorsing 
the measure, Perez Serantes reversed cinself and warned 
of increasing Communist influence at “he highest levels 
of the government. As the Revolution ground or, des- 
iroying the free vress, private enternrise, independent 
Labor unions, and any other potential threat to unfet- 
cered executive power, the rest of the Church hierarchy 
‘olned Perez Serantes in opposing the regime. 


The increasing contacts of the new government with 
ihe Soviet Union confirmed the cleray's fears. A pastoral 
Letter from Perez Serantes in May 196 warned that "the 
enemy is within the gates:" three months later, the 
“piscopate released a vastoral condem: na “the 
“rowing advances of Communism in our country” and 
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declaring that the Cuban people "could only be led 

to a Communist regime by deception." Castro respond- 

ed on August 11, 1960. He accused the Church of 
"systematic provocations" and charged that as a re- 

sult of prodding from the US Embassy and Franco's 

Spain, the Church had mobilized "as many Fascist priests 
as can be found to fight against the Revolution." 


The final stages of the Church-State conflict had 
arrived. Church services were disrupted by government- 
organized mobs of young toughs, Church property was 
confiscated under various pretexts, religious proces- 
sions were broken up and finally banned altogether, 
priests found it impossible to obtain supplies with 
which to repair their churches and other buildings, 
Church-sponsored programs on radio and television were 
silenced, and the government-controlled press conducted 
a campaign of slander and denigration of the clergy 
which could not be refuted for want of a vehicle though 
which to reply. Following a speech in which Castro 
threatened the Catholic school system, the: Church fired 
one Last barrage before falling Silent. In an open 
letter directed to Castro, on December 4, 1960, Church 
leaders vigorously protested the constant harassment to 
which it had been subjected by the regime. Castro 
replied by making another speech in which he bitterly 
denounced the Church and linked it once again to the 
enemies of the Revolution. 


The Bay of Pigs invasion in April 1961 provided 
the setting for the rounding up of some 300 members of 
the clergy (mostly non-Cuban priests) who, along with 
many thousands of suspected or potential "counter- 
revolutionaries," were then herded into Havana's base- 
ball stadium, the moat at Cabana fortress, and other 
make-shift prisons by Castro's security forces. When 
the priests were eventually released, their residency 
permits were revoked by the government and many left 
the island. In June, the Church's schools were nation- 
alized, "eliminating the discrimination and privileges 
that fostered the division of social classes and clashed 
with the cardinal principles of socialism." In August, 
two priests and the nephew of a bishop were sentenced 
to 20 years in prison for "activities against the power 
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ob the State." The following month, ~ 36 priests, in- 
ciuding Auxiliary Archbishop of Havana Monsignor 
iduardo Boza Masvidal. were arrested and deported after 
tie Interior Ministry had made a general denunciation 
ol the Church. 


With its schools gone, its staff of nuns decimated, 
lts priests reduced to a quarter of tneir original 
number, much of its Property confiscéted, its services 
Danned outdoors and tightly controlle< indoors, ance 
most of its active members and financ:al Supporters in 
exile, the Church was shorn of its power and influence. 
'n a tacit admission of its imootence. the Church in 
recent years has chosen the path of accommodation. 
Members of the clergy have voluntarily assisted in cane- 
cutting at harvest time and have Supported the government 
(and Castro specifically) in the press and on the radio. 
Of key importance in establishing the new relationship 
waS a pastoral letter dated April 10, 1969. In the 
letter the eight bishops, acting on te experiences of 
hne Second Vatican Council, the pastoral constitution 
on "The Church in the Modern World," and the papal 
encyclical "Populorum Progressio," urved a halt to the 
US "economic blockade" of Cuba. Although one of the 
bishops had serious reservations abou~ signing the 
'etter and many parish priests refuse to read it to 
thelr congregations, cooperation is clearly the main 


theme in the Church's vresent policy -oward the govern- 
ment. 


if. 


“ne government remains unimpressed by the Church's 
f£urn-around. It permits the Church te: continue to 
axist only because its total destruct: >7n would scuttle 
ihe myth of freedom of religion that Castro finds so 
attractive and undercut Castro's relations with the 
many Church officials in Latin Americe who have adopted 
radical politico-economic positions ir the past decade. 
laving challenged the Church, and won. Castro can af- 
ford to deal with it from a position »%f olympian supe- 
cLority. 


Other religious groups in Cuba, keing far weaker 
than the Roman Catholic Church, escape: a similar con- 
Crontation with the reaime. With few exceptions, they 
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also reacted more flexibly and were thus able to re- 
bound more quickly after the initial years of the 
Revolution when any organization having connections 
abroad (as most of these groups did) was suspect. 

For the most part, they are now coexisting with the 
government in much the same fashion as the Catholic 
Church. Some evangelical sects such as the Jehovah's 
Witnesses, however, have drawn down upon themselves 
the government's full wrath for resisting service in 
the armed forces, insistence on maintaining the sab- 
bath, and vigorous proselytizing. Their adamant at- 
titude has brought them persistent persecution. In 
the Jewish community, (which in pre-Castro days 
numbered about 10,000), nine out of every ten members 
have chosen exile rather than accommodation. Despite 
this massive emigration, all five of the congregations 
existing in 1958 are still functioning, and the re- 
lations of the Jewish community with the government 
are considered satisfactory by both sides. 


The Press 


The subjugation of the Church occurred at the 
same time the free press was being liquidated. The 
term "free press," of course, must be qualified. 
Under Batista, and in fact even as far back as the 
mid-thirties, most newspapers were able to survive 
only because of government "subsidies" which took the 
form of outright bribes, government advertising, gen- 
erous payments for publication of official notices, 
and direct financial support to under-paid reporters. 
In spite of these subsidies, so many newspapers dared 
to exhibit a degree of independence that Batista felt 
compelled to resort to frequent censorship. The subsidies, 
which for so long had constituted the very life's blood 
of a large segment of the press, may have served Batista 
poorly, but they proved extremely useful to his suc- 
cessor; they gave Castro the ammunition he needed to 
embarrass and discredit key figures in the news media 
and to throw open to serious question the ethics and 
credibility of the entire pre-revolutionary institution 
of journalism. 
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Castro's suppression of the free Press was ac- 
complished in several Stages over a two-year period. 
“0 early January 195¢, the Batista-cwned daily Pueblo 
ind the weekly Gente were confiscate’. Also confis= 
vated were Batista's Circuito Nacional Cubano (CNC) 
~-a chain of radio broadcasting stations that Spanned 
“he island--another Batista-owned radio station (La 
yoz del Indio), the pro-Batista daily Alerta, the 
-antiago de Cuba dailies Prensa Universal and Diario 
Nacional, and three other Havana dal'ies Ataja, Manana, 
and Tiempo en Cuba, A second nationwide Yadio network, 
Jnion Radio, which belonged to the pro-Batista national 
confederation of trada unions, was taken over by members 
of the July 26 Movemert. 


In addition to tre confiscations, which Many Cubans 
oelieved were justified in light of +he involvement of 
Batista and other hated officials of his administration, 
more than 50 newsmen were purged fron the College of 
Journalists because of alleged connections with the 
previous administration. Moreover, the July 26 Movement's 
orficial newspaper Revolucion, ceased its clandestine 
Operation and took over the plant anc presses of the de- 
Funct Alerta. In its January 29, 1959 edition, it pub- 
Lished-a full list of the most prominent journalists 
and the amount of the bribes they hac regularly received 
from the Batista government. 


That Revolucion was Speaking for Fidel rather than 
some disgruntled Journalists intent on settling olé 
sores could not be mistaken. Castro kept in close 
“ouch with the newspaper's Operation and appointed as 
editor an old Communist Party drop-out and comrade-in- 
arms from the Cayo Corfites expedition of 1947, Carlos 
“ranqui Mesa. Franaqui, a former typesetter for the 
communist Party's daily Hoy and one-t:me editor of the 
Party's weekly newsletter Carta Semanal, had joined the 
July 26 Movement in mi4-1955 shortly after it was 
astablished. At that “ime, he had fo:mnded Revolucion 
a weekly spokesman for the Movement. ater, he joined 
Castro in the Sierra Maestra and was @ssistant to Luis 
Grlando Rodriguez, chief of the Rebel Army's press and 
oropaganda section, 
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Castro assured himself a second friendly repre~ 
sentative in the press by giving another of the con+- 
fiscated dailies to Rodriguez, whose daily La Calle, 
had been closed down as “incendiary" by Batista in 
June 1955. Rodriguez took over the plant formerly 
used by Pueblo and resumed publication of La Calle; 
he later re-christened a confiscated radio station 
in Havana as Radioperiodico La Calle (La Calle Radio 
Newspaper). Another of the confiscated newspapers 
went to a group of Communists who proceeded to re- 
Surrect the old Party daily Noticias de Hoy, more 
commonly known as Hoy, which had been proscribed by 
Batista in July 1953. A fourth went to the Revolu- 
tionary Directorate, a student-based group that main- 
tained a guerrilla column in Las Villas Province 
through most of 1958, presumably as spoils of war: the 
Directorate used the facilities to publish Combate. 
The fifth confiscated newspaper became the pro-Castro 
Diario Libre, a daily of so little consequence that 
it was donated to the Marques Sterling School of 
Journalism as a workshop in March 1960. 


Not satisfied with a predominance in the press, 
Castro did not hesitate to condemn publicly any jour- 
nalist or newspaper that did not give him wholehearted 
Support. In February 1959, barely a month after Batista's 
ouster, Castro threatened to suppress the well-known 
weekly humor magazine ZigZag for printing a cartoon 
that mildly poked fun at him. The following month, a 
series of editorials in the Havana daily Prensa Libre 
calling for elections and warning of Communist infil- 
tration led Castro to accuse its publisher of "under- 
mining the prestige of the Revolution," a charge that 
moved his audience to call for the publisher's execu- 
tion. In the same month, Castro's fulminations against 
another Havana daily, El Crisol, persuaded its owner 
to adopt a neutral policy regarding the Revolutionary 
Government. 


Castro's verbal attacks were supplemented by both 
official and unofficial pressures to keep the independ- 
ent press in line. Government advertising was denied 
those newspapers that were not spokesmen for the regime, 
and private advertisers were intimidated into following 
suit. To block circulation of these papers, distributors 
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and dealers were tnreatened, delivery <crucks were 
burned, and mobs were incited to sack newspaper of- 
‘ices, Favored newspavers, Such as Revolucion and 


sand were permitted to send newsmen to cabinet meetings 
closed to the rest of the press. ‘The favorec few were 
also allowed to cistribute their papers in the prov- 
inees and provided military aircraft to make deliveries. 
The competition was too much for most independent papers. 
foe Havana daily Diario Nacional susp® snded publication 

in June 1959 and was taken over by ths government. 
Publication under government control “as contirued until 
March 1960 when this newspaper‘s taci-_ities, also, were 
given to the Imprenta Nacional. 


iloy, were given exclusive access to key news stories 


Yo counter the intiuence ot US newsreels, films, 
and press agencies in Cuba, Castro created the Cuban 
‘nstitute of Motion Picture Art and Industry (ICAIC) 
in March 1959 and the Prensa Latina press agency in May 
of the same year. Aifredo Guevara, a Communist Party 
member of long standing who had trave-.ed to Venezuela, 
Panama, and Colombia with Fidel in 1948 to represent 
the students of the University of Havana at the Latin 
American Students Congress in sogota, was appointed 
head of ICAIC. He was given an initial budget of 
$5,000,000 to get the Institute on its feet. In aa~ 
dition to making documentaries, featu:e-length films, 
and newsreels with suitable propaganaa for domestic 
iudiences, ICAIC was tasked with reviewing and class-~- 
:fying all imported films. It performed its censorship 
function with vigor. s8y the end of 1/60 it had oanned 
00 foreign films from Cuba, 87 of them US. The in- 
creasing censorsiip, i1ack of access tv first-run theaters, 
;nereased import duties, and foreign currency regquiations 
tnat prevented US distributors from removing profits trom 
cuba finally, in September 1960, brought a complete hait 
to the supply of US films. The following May the Us 


motion picture distributing companies were nationaiized. 


Yo direct Prensa Latina, Castro nose Jorge 
Ricardo Masetti, an Argentine nationée. whose previcus 
‘ournalistic experience included a two-year stint with 
Agencia Latina, Argentine ex-President. Juan Peron's 
eress agency. As a reporter for the svenos Aires daily 
“1 Mundo and a radio station ot the sime name, Masettl 
ad made two trins to the Sierra Maestra in the 
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spring-summer of 1958. During these visits, he spent 
time in both Fidel's and Che Guevara's camps, and 

late that year he published an account of his experi- 
ences highly favorable to Castro. Although Prensa 
Latina was originally envisaged as primarilv a vehicle 
to channel Cuban propaganda and Havana's version of 
the news to the press, radio, and television of other 
Latin American countries, it eventually became the 
primary source of news for all Cuban radio and tele- 
vision stations, newspapers, and magazines. 


Despite these strong moves by the government to 
control the field of public information, there were 
still a few opposing voices in the press as 1959 drew 
to a close. Castro acted again. In union elections 
late in 1959, at Castro's behest, old-time Communist 
Dagoberto Ponce became secretary general of the 
Graphic Arts Union to which the newspaper printers be- 
longed. On January 11, 1960, Castro in effect author- 
ized this union to censor newspaper content by order-~ 
ing the union to "classify" press material not reflect- 
ing the "truth" about the Revolution. All editorials 
and articles that placed Castro or his administration 
in a bad light were to be accompanied by "explanatory" 
notes provided by the union. Thus were born the 
"coletillas," or “little tails," that were added to 
news items that criticized or embarrassed the govern- 
ment. A week later Jorge Zayas, editor of the Havana 
daily Avance, was confronted by his printers who re- 
fused to set an editorial he had sent them. Zayas had 
been harassed by the government since the previous 
November when he, along with 14 other Latin American 
journalists, had visited the US State Department while 
he was in the United States to attend a seminar on 
journalism. In December, the head of the national 
federation of unions, David Salvador, had demanded that 
he be shot and his newspaper confiscated: Castro him 
self denounced Zayas as a counterrevolutionary and 
labelled Avance "dangerous." The confrontation with 
the printers on January 18 was the final shot: 
Dagoberto Ponce, leading a gang of union toughs, took 
over the plant, and Zayas prudently sought asylum in 
the Ecuadorean Embassy. The government continued to 
publish the newspaper under the name Avance 
Revolucionario until December 1960, when it disappeared. 
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Four days after the seizure of Avance, the gov- 
ernment confiscated the holdings of Amadeo Barletta, 
an Italian national and a multimillionaire whose ex- 
tensive holdings included Ambar Motors (a General 
Motors distributorship), the Havana daily El Mundo, 
Radio El Mundo, the Tele-Mundo television network, 
and numerous other businesses. The government said 
it had taken this action because Barletta had done 
business with Batista, but did not explain why it 
had waited over a year before making the move. El 
Mundo continued to appear, first under Levi Marrero 
Artiles as editor, and then, after October 1960, under 
Luis Gomez Wanguemert; it was finally turned over to 
the University of Havana School of Journalism as a 
workshop and ceased publication in the late 1960s. 
Barletta found safety in the Italian Embassy. 


Next to be swallowed up were El Pais and 
Excelsior; they were confiscated in March 1960. The 
editor of both papers, Dr. Guillermo Martinez Marques, 
had resigned in February after refusing to print a 
coletilla in El Pais, and the joint owners of the 
two had long Since fled the island. All equipment 
and personnel of the two newspapers were transferred 
to the Imprenta Nacional. 


Also in March, a running feud between the Com- 
munists and Luis Conte Aguero, popular radio and tele- 
vision commentator and long-time friend of Fidel, 
finally came to a head. A government-organized mob 
physically prevented Conte Aguero from making his 
usual broadcast on the CMQ-TV network on Friday, 
March 25, and that week-end Fidel and Raul Castro 
denounced him publicly. At that point, Conte Aguero 
fled to the Argentine Embassy. When Goar and Abel 
Mestre, the brothers who owned Radio Reloj and the 
CMO radio and television networks, attempted to de- 
fend Conte Aguero and his anti-Communist stand, the 
government confiscated their properties, thus ac~ 
quiring what were probably the most respected and 
technically efficient radio and television chains 
in Cuba. 


On May 11, 1960, the prestigious, conservative, 
Catholic-oriented Havana daily Diario de la Marina, 
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founded in 1832, went the way of Avance. Dagoberto 
Ponce of the printers union and another Communist, 
Tirso Martinez from the journalists guild, led a 

gang of armed men who seized the plant and smashed 

the plates that were to be used to print an open 
letter from 300 of the newspaper's 450 employees sup- 
porting the publisher in his running battle with the 
government. The publisher, Jorge Ignacio Rivera, fled 
to the Peruvian Embassy on May 13. The take-over by 
armed force was vigorously denounced in Prensa Libre, 
and on May 16 this paper suffered the same fate. An 
armed mob seized control, and publisher Sergio Carbo 
went into exile via the Panamanian Embassy. Of the 
passing of Diario de la Marina and Prensa Libre, US 
Ambassador Philip Bonsal wrote: "The owners, editors, 
and top people of the papers in question behaved as 
bravely as one could ask. The reader reaction to this 
deprivation of unofficial news and comment was practi- 
cally nil. So far as one could judge from the attitude 
of the public they had served, Diario de la Marina 
and Prensa Libre sank amid only the gentlest of rip- 
ples." Revolucion took advantage of the opportunity 
to secure better technical facilities and moved into 
the Prensa Libre plant. Revolucion's old presses 

were turned over the Communists' Hoy. 


And still the seizures continued. The popular 
weekly magazine Bohemia, which had a significant 
circulation outside as well as inside Cuba and had 
been Castro's ardent and consistent supporter even 
during the years of Batista's rule, was seized after 
its owner, Miguel Angel Quevedo, requested asylum in 
the Venezuelan Embassy on July 18, 1960. Carteles, 

a weekly magazine resembling Bohemia and also owned 

by Quevedo, was likewise confiscated and turned over 

to Raul Castro's weekly military journal Verde Olivo. 
Carteles ceased publication but Bohemia, under govern- 
ment auspices, continued to appear, first under the 
editorship of Enrique de la Osa and later under Angel 
Guerra, its present editor. The English-language 

daily Havana Post discontinued publication on September 
8, 1960, and the independent Times of Havana, published 
thrice weekly, was taken over by its workers on 
November 10 of the same year and ceased publication. 


Be 
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he conservative Havana daily Inforwacion managed to 
avoid confiscation, but could not survive financially 
rE went out of business on December 23. 1969. 


Sy January 1961. Castro had co~pleted his tale- 
vver of all Cuban public information nedia. All of 
the press, radio, television, and f 1m industry was 
under his control. “he number of d:ilies throughout 
ihe entire country was eventually reduced to seven: 
aranma, official organ of the Cuban Communist Party 
Central Committee (which was formed in late 1965 hy 
“he merger of Revolucion and Hoy): “uventud Rebelde, 
official organ of the Communist Par*y"s youth arm 
ind one newspaper in each of the fiva provinces ont- 
side Havana. The number of radio S*ations has been 
cut to about 100, bur the transmitter power of many 
has been increased and transmission frequencies have 
peen shifted to ensure that the reg? me's propaganda 
wan be heard throughout the island end that the 
people's access to foreign radio Stations has been 
made much more difficutt. Although the number of 
tational television networks has beer cut from three 
fo two, facilities have been expande~ so that this 
wedia ot government propaganda is reaching more of 
{he people. For example, a provincial network based 
on Santiago de Cuba is now operatine in populous and 
prevlously neglected Oriente Province. The basic 
source of news, whether it be disserinated by news- 
faper, Magazine, radio, television, or film, is pro- 
vided by Prensa Latina, the government's press agency. 


How could so many fundamental institutions be 
“otally destroyed in such a short period of time? 
“ne answer is the uncanny ability of Fidel Castro to 
shape public opinion and to apply a -arefully measured 
amount of force with nrecise timing. B3ut just as 
important is the attitude of the peoule, 


By late 1958, the Cuban masses ad been subject- 
id to so much terror and had been so qarossly abused 
i SO Many ways for so long that the were ready tn 
make a clean break with the past. Tes sterile 
“democratic" system of elections, th« “nbelievably 
corrupt executive officials, the subservient legis- 
lature, the inefficient and powerless iudiciary, the 
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self-seeking business community, the aloof Church 
directed by foreigners, the opportunistic political 
parties, the venal military establishment, and the 
puppet press had all failed them. They did not de- 
mand radical changes in their system of government: 
indeed, Castro had led them to believe that the new 
governmental apparatus would be directed by honest, 
elected officials whose authority and tenure would 

be limited by the resurrected Constitution of 1940. 

On the other hand, they did not insist that their 

new leaders honor their earlier promises. They did 
not mourn the destruction or emasculation of the old 
institutions that had served them so poorly. Instead, 
they Looked to the future with an emotional faith in 
their new messiah, willing to experiment, willing to be 
led, willing to follow the only force that had not 

yet discredited itself in their eyes--Fidel Castro 

and his Rebel Army. In effect, they permitted Castro 
to write his own ticket, and he did so with enthusiasm. 
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CHAPTER THREE: New Instituticns Molded 


1 the process or denouncing, ciscrediting, 
and destroying Cuba's old instituticns, Castro dic 
not forget that he had to establish nis own power 
pase. He proceeded cautiously to create new, 
‘ooseiy organized institutions rooted in the 
masses that were so vuinerable to his manipulation. 
ie retected rigid structures, apparentiy because 
ne feared they might eventually be converted into 
centers otf opposition. He was suprenely confident 
of his ability to sway the Cuban pecnole so long as 
he had access to the mass media, but he was sus- 
oiclous of any forma. organization tnat could 
oossibiv switch its ailegiance to screone elise. 


“hese misgivings explain why it took Castro 
ik years to create a political party and why, 
after is years of his rule, the first party congress 
as yet to pe neid (one is schedulec for 1975). it 
also expiains wny he refused to honer his promise 
So reinstate the Constitution of 1940) and why the 
‘country’s basic ilega. document is the hastily 
soncocted and mucn-amended Fundamental Law of 
Mebruary 7, 1959, a set of statutes that was 
never intended to be permanent and that, in any 
vase, 1s trequentlv itoanored. 


Nevertheless, Custro recoaqnizec that some 
nstitutions were needed to channel the energy of 
nme masses and to give them a sense of participa- 
.ion--and thus a deqree of responsibility (or ever 
‘ulpabilityj}--in the revolutionary pErocess. More- 

aver, by involving the Cuban people in the revolu- 
‘wionary struggle, Castro would be akle to cast an 
ura of democratic authenticity over his rigid 
bersonai dictatorshir. He, therefore, established 
« wide range of organizations that could embrace 
inne entire population. For the peasants, there 
was the National Small Farmers Association (ANAP): 
for women, the Sederation of Cuban Women (FMC); for 
‘he youth, the Rebel Youth Association (AJR) and 
tater the Young Communists League (UCC), the 
‘ederation of University Students (FEU). the digh 
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School Students Union (UES), and the Pioneers (UPC); 
workers had the Cuban Workers Central Organization 
(CTU); and adults had the Committees for the 
Defense of the Revolution (CDR). All of these 

were created by the Castro regime except for the 
FEU and the CTC, which were inherited from pre- 
revolutionary days and were reshaped to serve the 
new administration. 


Cuban Workers Central 
Organization 


Although it had earlier origins, organized 
labor in Cuba made its most significant strides 
toward maturity and power in the jate 1930s. 

This was due largely to the coincidence of several 
key economic and political factors. Over the 
years, Cuban farmers and rural workers had grad- 
ually developed a sense of class consciousness 

and were able to identify with each other because 
from year to year the fate of each had become much 
more closely related to the mercurial fluctuations 
of the sugar economy. With both groups in the same 
economic boat, and given the great size of the 
sugar industry, there existed a large mass of 
people extremely vulnerable to exploitation by 
union organizers during times of financial stress. 
Into this atmosphere were thrust hundreds of 

urban revolutionaries and political activists who, 
as a result of the depression, had joined the ranks 
of the professional organizers in the budding labor 
union movement. Their organizational work was 

made easier by a ban on immigration from Haiti and 
Jamaica that had stabilized the labor force and 

by a concentration of capital in cane farming that 
tended to centralize labor in large units. The 
chaotic political situation in the years following 
the overthrow of President Machado in 1933 also 
stimulated organizational work. Labor leaders who 
could deliver the support of a large bloc of 

people to any of the vying political factions 
enjoyed a good deal of bargaining power. 
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‘the most. powerful single labor group at this 
i:ime--and the only national confederation in the 
country--was the Communist-led Cubar National Labor 
Confederation (CNOC). Conflicts with the govern- 
ment led to the dissolution of the CNOC in 1935, 
cut three years later Batista, Cuba's de facto 
chief executive, negotiated an understanding with 
Communist leaders. Tn return for giving them a 
free hand to reorganize the labor mevement, the 
Communists promised their political support. In 
vanuary 1939, a new national labor organization, 
“he Cuban Workers Confederation (CTC', was estab- 
lished, with Communist Lazaro Pena Gonzalez as its 
secretary general. 


5O agreeable was the working relationship be- 
tween the Communists and Batista tha-~ much of Cuba's 
social legislation was written into tha Constitution 
of 1940 at the Communists! suggestion (with the 
support, of course, of the Autenticos and other 
political parties and groups). The rew constitu 
LON recognized the state's obligation to provide 
work for all who desired it, the right of workers 
io organize, and the right of unions to strike and 
boycott. It also provided for written, collective 
contracts, enforceable by law: minimim wages, an 
eight-hour work day and a 48-hour work week; social 
security; and abolition of child labcr. This co- 
operation also brought two top Communists, Juan 
Marinello and Carlos Rafael Rodriguez. into 
Batista's cabinet as ministers without portfolio 
after Batista was elected to the presidency in 
1940. 


Pena and the Communists continued to dominate 
che labor movement until 1947, when President Grau's 
labor minister (and successor) Carlos Prio Socarras 
granted official recognition not to Pena's CTC). but 
iO a new CTC orqanized by Grau's and Prio's 
Autentico Party. Gradually, most of ~he member 
unions of Pena's CTC, pressured by ths legal right 
gt the Labor Ministry to grant or withhold recogni- 
fon and registration of unions, defected to the 
new CTC headed by ex-Communist Angel “ofino. In 
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an internal power struggle, politically independent 
Cofino was replaced by Autentico Eusebio Mujal (also 
an ex-Communist) in April 1949. When Batista oust- 
ed Prio in 1952, Mujal tried to support Prio 

with a general strike. When this failed, he una- 
bashedly transferred his loyalties to the new chief 
of state, and he remained at the head of the CTC 
until Batista was routed by Castro in 1959. During 
Batista's corrupt and repressive reigns, union 
leaders abandoned their ideological goals and be- 
came isolated from the workers. Not only the CTC, 
but some unaffilliated Communist-led unions reached 
working agreements with Batista. When Fidel Castro, 
from his guerrilla bastion in the Sierra Maestra, 
called for a general strike to topple Batista in 
April 1958, both Mujal and the Communists refused 
to cooperate. For Castro, this was a serious 
political defeat. 


In October 1958, however, the Communist union 
leadership, hoping to be in a position to assist 
in the take-over of the CTC by July 26 Movement 
officials, joined Castro's underground labor front, 
the National Worker Front (FON). But the labor 
leaders of the July 26 Movement could see little 
reason for sharing the victor's spoils with a group 
so late in climbing aboard the revolutionary band- 
wagon. As a result, the Communists suffered a 
crushing defeat in late May 1959 at the congress 
of the largest trade union federation in the CTC, 
the National Federation of Sugar Workers. In 
elections in the other 32 federations, the Commun- 
ists were left in full control of only three feder- 
ations and in partial control of only another three. 
To all appearances, they had little chance of 
regaining control of the CTC when that body held 
its tenth congress in mid-November 1959. 


Some time in the summer of 1959, however, 
Castro reached a working agreement with the Commu- 
nists and three of the 13 Executive Committee 
nominees placed before the congress for its con- 
sideration were Communist Party members. The July 
26 Movement labor leaders were furious, and the 
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“ougress aegenerated into a brawl. Aicnough 
Castro intervened personally to restore order, the 
delegates ignored him and CTC Secretary General 
David Salvador, who also supported the Communists, 
ind voted overwhelmingiy to reject the trio. 
“astro then ignored the results of the election and 
had Salvador offer a new slate that excluded both 
<nown Communists and anti-Communists. This group 
was composed of indiviauals who could ce easily 
controlled by the regime, and, under strong 
oressure trom Castro, the delegates approved the 
list in the name of "unity." 


The congress also approved the witndrawal ot 
ine CTC from the Interamerican Regional Organiza- 
“ion of Workers and, more important, tne creation 
ot a CIC purge committee ostensibly tc weed out 
Qatistianos from union leadership. Many of 
Batista's supporters had, in fact, fled the island 
in the last days of 1958, and almost none of those 
remaining held union otfices. ‘ihus, trom the 
oeginning the purge commirttee was aimed at 
aliminating the anti-Communists who, at the congress, 
had given Castro his first defeat since coming to 
sower. ‘the committee accomplished its mission 
in the last two months ot 1959 and the early 
months of the foliowing year. #ven David Salvador, 
the secretary general who had presidea over the 
suicide of the free CTC, was sacked and later 
thrown into jail, where he apparently remains 
today. 


Although resistance to the new gcvernment con- 
“tinued within some ot the individual union federa- 
Lions, notably the electrical workers, the CTC-- 
declawed and defanged--never again was a real or 
even a potential threat to the governrent. Instead 
ot functioning as a medium for the workers to convey 
their grievances to the government, tne CTC quickly 
became a government tool to press tor greater 
oroductivity, longer working hours, and *voluntary”“ 
contributions to finance industrialization. it 
succeeded in the latter two tasks in varying de- 
grees but has never been able to promote the pro- 
ductivity increase that the governmen® nas sought. 
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In his search for the magic organizational 
formula that would raise productivity as well 
as ensure that the CTC could not become a power 
base for opposition to the government, Castro 
has conducted periodic shake-ups of the entire 
CTC structure. At its 11th Congress in November 
1960, the CTC's 33 federations were replaced by 
25 national unions, and at the 12th Congress in 
August 1966 the number of national unions was 
reduced from 25 to 14. 


Still another reorganization began in late 
1970 as a result of Castro's call on July 26 of 
that year for a campaign to revitalize all of the 
country's mass organizations, The process was 
still in progress in November 1973 when the CTC-- 
with a total of 22 unions--held its 13th Congress. 
Additional unions will probably be formed as more 
of the work force is brought under union juris-—- 
diction. 


The call to revitalize the mass organizations 
stemmed from the politico-economic situation re- 
sulting from the failure to meet the sugar harvest 
goal of 10 million tons, and also from critics 
abroad such as Karol and Dumont, who complained 
that the Cuban people had no say in decisions 
directly affecting their lives. In response, 
the union hierarchy, along with the leaders of the 
other mass organizations, quickly developed a 
fiery passion for popular elections within their 
respective structures. Tt is doubtful, however, 
that anyone was fooled by the election gambit. 
Cuban Communist Party officials were in control 
of the candidate selection process, and the new 
union officials--at least those in the upper levels 
--were bound to be, as in the past, representatives 
of the government, not the workers. 


But there were some positive results. At the 
lower levels, the unions undoubtedly received an 
infusion of new blood if for no other reason than 
that the larger number of unions required a cor- 
responding increase in the number of officials. 
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Moreover, one facet of the reorganiza~ion involved 
-né initiation of a trend away from professional 
vadres, which caused a reduction in tre number of 
permanent officials, and an increase in part-time 
union leaders. The presence of these newcomers-- 
who must fulfill their union responsibilities 

in addition to holding down a full-tive job-- 

may to a degree resolve Castro's complaint that the 
vld union structure had failed to serve as a 
cnannel for informing the national leadership of 
the problems of the masses. But it is difficult 
to believe that the revised union off: cialdom will 
o@ more willing than its predecessors to pass bad 
news up the organizational ladder. The Cubans 
have demonstrated a decided predilection for bur- 
caucracy--revolution or no revolution~--and bureau- 
crats seem to have an aversion to passing potent- 
tally unpleasant news to their superic rs--presum- 
ably out of fear that it will be interpreted as 

an admission of an inability to handle problems. 


the Carrot and the Stick 


the departure in late 1970 from a strict adher- 
ance to the principle of moral incentives, and the 
onactment in early 1971 of the so-called Vagrancy 
aw were acknowledgements that organized labor had 
tailed in one of its most important missions-- 
the elimination of absenteeism. To strengthen 
the unions’ hand in enforcing worker discipline, 
Castro allowed them to distribute consumer goods 
to the workers. Only those who maintained good 
job attendance records and who met or exceeded pro- 
duction goals could expect the privilesze of pur- 
whasing whatever goods were available. This novel 
method of dispensing goods may give the unions a 
snail amount of leverace over the workers, but it 
is unlikely to improve labor discipline signifi- 
cantly until the supply of goods is considerablv 
inereased. A worker can be forgiven fer not put- 
ting forth his best effort if he is corpeting with 
300 other workers at his factory for permission to 
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purchase from a stock of goods that includes, for 
example, only one refrigerator, two bicycles, and 
ten alarm clocks. A further drawback to this 
method of distribution is that "exemplary" workers 
may become a privileged class whose access to much 
sought after consumer goods may act, not as a 
stimulant to increase production, but as a divisive 
force that convinces the average worker that there 
is no use putting great effort into his job because 
the stiff competition places the so-called fruits of 
labor beyond his reach. 


To offset the inherent structural weaknesses 
which arise from the staffing of the majority of 
positions in the new union system with non-pro- 
fessional, part-time personnel, the unions have 
been organized as much as possible along lines 
parallel to the government's own administrative 
framework rather than on a functional basis. Thus, 
the Ministry of Education has a corresponding 
National Union of Workers in Education and the 
Sciences; the Ministry of Light Industry has a 
National Union of Light Industry Workers; the 
Ministry of Basic Industry, a National Union of 
Basic Industry Workers; and so on through the 
governmental bureaucracy. Even Raul Castro's 
Armed Forces Ministry got in step and formed the 
National Union of Revolutionary Armed Forces 
Civilian Workers. 


After all this revamping, the CTC is little 
more than a paper organization. Its only re- 
maining function is to serve aS a channel for 
communications between the leadership and the 
workers, but then this is apparently all the 
Castro regime expects of it. As Raul Castro said: 
"Tn socialism, a principal function of the unions 
is to serve as a vehicle for the guidelines, dir- 
ections, and goals which the revolutionary admin- 
istration, the administration of the working class, 
must take to the heart of the working masses to 
convert these masses into the physical force that 
will carry out and further these goals at every 
moment. The Party is the vanguard that exists, 
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piides. and fulfills its real role t: the same 
astent that it is projected into the masses. The 
inlons are the most powerful link between the 
varty and the working masses. This is one of the 
tain functions they fulfill within the socialist 
society... The unions are essential elements 

“0. the construction of socialism, not only because 
cerougn them the Partv quidelines reach all the 
working masses, but because through them the 
‘celings, concerns, and initiatives »* all the 


“asses must reach the Party." He said that "union 
sections must pav attention to livine and working 
conditions,” but ident “ified productivity and labor 


viscipline as the “main tasks confronting the 
working class of our country. 


Raul specified that the sections, the lowest 
vei in the union structure, were tc be the 
yuardilans of the workers. He said the sections 
were responsible for “aathering the workers! con- 

2y™ns, problems and needs, analyzing them with 
: heads of the units ane contributing in that 
way, to the extent of our vossibiliti=s, toward 
resolving them." Thus, workers' grievances go 

act through the union structure, but through the 
administrative apparatus of the government ministry 
ot agency in charge ot their particular work center. 
"he labor movement in Cuba has indeeeé come upon 
raicd times, 


‘ommittees for the Defense 
Of the Revolution 


‘nm September 1960, Castro went t» the United 
Nations in New York to denounce the United States 
“Or preparing to invade Cuba. On returning home, 
ae delivered an address in which he expanded on 
invasion theme and called for the organiza- 
ion of a vast, nationwide network of neighborhood 
ut ceees for the Defense of the Revolution" 
ons to buttress the country's weak securitv 


ratus and combat an alien-inspired fifth 
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column. His speech, before hundreds of thousands 
of Cubans gathered in front of the Presidential 
Palace in Havana, was frequently punctuated by 
the sound of exploding noise bombs, presumably 
set off by the government to underscore the sub- 
versive threat to the regime. 


CDR units were immediately organized in almost 
every block and in almost all work centers in the 
cities and towns throughout Cuba. By the end of 
1960, a total of 5,581 committees had been formed. 
Their prime task was to uncover spies and counter- 
revolutionaries by notifying the police at the 
first sign of unusual activities or the unexplained 
appearance of new people in the neighborhood. 

This mandate was often very broadly interpreted 

by CDR members. A broad range of activity, from 
grumbling about the government to making purchases 
on the black market, constituted sufficient grounds 
for denunciation, depending on the revolutionary 
fervor or personal bias of the CDR observer. 


At the time of the Bay of Pigs invasion in 
April 1961, the CDRs were instrumental in rounding 
up in quick order tens of thousands of suspected 
counterrevolutionaries, most of whom were not 
released until after weeks or months of incarcera- 
tion under the most primitive conditions. After 
the invaders had been defeated, the CDR National 
Directorate was ordered to expand the organization 
to 100,000 committees, and by the end of the year 
it had enrolled 798,703 members in 107,000 com- 
mittees, handily surpassing the goal. Moreover, 
the CDRs no longer centered their organizational 
efforts in urban areas. In response to increasing 
counterrevolutionary activity in the rural areas 
of Oriente, Camaguey, Las Villas, and Pinar del 
Rio provinces, they advanced into the countryside 
(by 1963, 38,718 of the organization's 104,425 
base committees were located in rural areas: 
25,943 in peasant areas, 8,949 in People's Farms, 
and 3,826 in mountainous regions). 


At the same time, the role of the CDRs 
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cxpanded. The organisation was tasked with the 
“Gutter Census“--gathering statistics on the 
amounts ot edible fats and oils on hand as a 
‘alude to rationing. The CDRs quick v provided 
‘ne government witn tne data and thus assisted 

the regulation of sonsumer commodities in 
hhe tace of growing srortages and price speculation. 
his success opened ur a whole new field of vos- 
sibilities and converted an organiza*:ion that was 
ssentiaily political into one that «nuld also 
oerform valuable admiristrative and ¢onomic tasks. 


vhe government was quick to exp .oit this 
capability and in 196.2 gave the CDRs the responsi- 
ovlity for distributing ration cards to the vopula- 
fr.on. The organizaticn also performed valuable 
services in the tield of public healrm. It con- 
ducted the country's tirst vaccinaticn campaian, 
sollected over 8,000 conations in a blood drive, 
ara held more than 100,000 meetings to educate the 
coublic in basic sanitation measures. its primary 
“mission, however, was still politica.. It 
sstablished and operated Study Circles and Revolu- 
f.onary instruction Circies to discuss revolution- 
ACY EAGOrY and the writings and speecnes of the 
ccuntry’s political leaders. ‘To keer these "cir- 
98s" supplied with study materials, whe CDR 
MatLronal Directorate began publishine a monthly 
magazine Con la Guardia en Alto (with the Guard Up) 
in October 1961 and periodically prirted and 
luastributed political tracts, such as Blas Roca's 
Mine Fundamentals of Secialism in Cube and collec- 
"ions of shorter political works by wsrious authors. 
he CDRs also served as government clidaues bv 
sonding telegrams of support to the communica- 
i ions media when a new government prcevram or 
oolicy waS announced, and if a receptive audience 
were needed for Fidel or some other tx official, 
a CDRs could always be counted on t: orovide on 
Ort notice a sea of faces that cheered and 
wrhistled at all the right places. 


in succeeding vears, nowever, th= increasing 
capability of the regular security ferces to detect 
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and suppress counterrevolutionary guerrilla 

bands in the countryside and to infiltrate and 
liquidate groups of anti-Castro plotters in the 
cities permitted the CDRs to devote more attention 
to less pressing matters, and the government, 
anxious to exploit the CDRs' ability to act 
quickly in situations requiring a mass response, 
gradually assigned more and more administrative 
duties to the "cederistas." Its monolithic 
structure and extremely broad base made the CDR 
organization ideal for such tasks as supervising 
the operation of local grocery stores and butcher 
shops to guard against black market sales and 
ration card abuses, organizing scrap drives to 
recover metals to be melted down and reused, 
repairing washouts and potholes in roads, collect- 
ing books to start or improve local libraries, 
constructing thatched-roof schoolhouses in rural 
areas, distributing doses of anti-polio vaccine 

to children, organizing campaigns for conducting 
cytological tests for women, collecting used jars 
and bottles to ease the country's glass shortage, 
enrolling poorly educated workers in educational 
improvement classes, conducting campaigns to 
improve the appearance of public places, assisting 
in registration of young men for the draft, and 
managing blood donor drives among its members. 

Any problem that required rapid mobilization of 
the masses or that involved contact with the en- 
tire population was passed on to the CDRs. Event- 
ually, the CDRs became so involved in these admin- 
istrative tasks that they assumed many of the 
responsibilities of local government in cities and 
towns across the country. In the fall of 1967, 
CDR members were elected to virtually all local 
government posts in Cuba's urban areas. 


By 1967, membership was reported to be 
2,237,652, but many members were apparently counted 
more than once. Some seem to have demonstrated 
their revolutionary commitment by joining the local 
CDR where they lived and another CDR where they 
worked. After the committees in the work centers 
had been abolished later in the year, the organi- 
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yation’s memoership dropped to 1,704,589. By 1968, 
however, over haif a miilion new members were 
onrolied, and in the spring of that year the CoOKs 
ceceived one of their most important economic 
assignments--the operation of the 58,00 small 
susinesses that had been confiscated sy the govern- 
ment in March, Aprii and May. In 1963, they 

aiso were chargea with assisting in tre rehabili- 
tation ot ex-convicts and juvenile de:ingquents. 
for this purpose, the "Social Prevention Front" 
was formed. Members cf the new front visited 
oaurcents of juvenile delinquents and problem 
ehildren and urged them to guarantee that the 
otfending child would mend his ways anc attend 
school regularly. People recently released from 
orison were also visited and counselisc on how 
they could return smocthly into society. The 
families of recently convicted crimirals also 

qot attention to ensure that the loss of a bread- 
winner would not create insurmountabis problems 
fer those at home. 


Phe tollowing vear the CDRs received anotner 
assignment; to build a bridge between tne people 
and the military. Again a ‘front’ was formed, this 
Lime the CDR-FAR (Revolutionary Armeci Forces) Front. 
Young men waiting to be drafted were priefed on 
wiat to expect in the service and were given send- 
orf ceremonies by the local CDR, whicr. then puolicized 
whatever honors the drattees might earn during 
their military careers. The aim, presumably, was 
Lo reduce the number cf young men whe tailed to 
register tor the draft, failed to report when 
drafted, or deserted after being inducted. 


The CDRS participated in many neavy con- 
struction projects in 1971 and 1972. They mobil- 
ized large numbers of ‘cederistas' tc serve as 
lnborers in constructing an addition to the Latin 
American Sports Stadium in Havana, in expanding 
the power plant at Reqia in the outskirts of 
(iavana. and in many other constructicn projects 
across the country. J.othing seems tc be too ditfi- 
cult, too complex, or too big for the CDRs. 


‘667 
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CDR Organization and Philosophy 


The fundamental unit of the CDR organization 
is the base or block committee, which is called 
a Committee for the Defense of the Revolution. 
Most have from ten to fifty members, although 
some are larger. Each committee is responsible 
for a specific territory, such as an apartment 
house, a portion of a city block, or a section of 
a small town, and is staffed by a president, an 
organizer, an officer for vigilance, another for 
public health, and others for whatever types of 
work the committee may be performing such as the 
Social Prevention and CDR-FAR Fronts. All are 
volunteers. The next organizational unit is the 
zone, which is made up of a number of base com- 
mittees, also staffed by volunteers. Ten to 
fifteen zones make up a sectional or municipal 
committee; several sectional or municipal com- 
mittees, a region; and a number of regions, a pro- 
vince. The highest level is the national direct- 
orate, which oversees the six provincial direct- 
orates. 


The professional staffing of the CDRs begins 
at the sectional municipal level, the section 
being the urban equivalent of the municipality. 

The chief of a sectional directorate is called 

the coordinator, and he (or she) and the direct- 
orate's organizer are full-time, paid officials. 

If the directorate is a particularly large one, 

it may have an additional one or two professionals. 
Officers at the base level are elected by the 
members of the local CDR and any member can be 

put up as a candidate; at the zone level, however, 
a slate of acceptable candidates is drawn up. by 

the sectional or municipal directorate and sub- 
mitted to the members of the CDRs of the zone. 
Similarly, the regional directorate selects a 
slate of candidates for the sectional or municipal 
level. Officers at higher levels are sent to the 
National School of Vigilance, which was established 
to train CDR cadres. Special courses are also 
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si fered to CDR members by various government 
etn bestia: particularily the Interior Ministry. 


Yhe present chiet of the organization, CDR 
National Coordinator Jorge Lezcano Pezez, replaced 
Luis Gonzalez Marturelos on October 2», 1973. 
‘conzalez Marturelos had held the position since 
July 27, 1966. He succeeded the firs: CDR National 
coordinator, Jose Matar, a member of the "old ' 
(laommunist Party, who was caught up in the “micro- 
Faction“ purge in January 1968 and ousted from his 
3eat on the present Cuoan Communist Party Central 
smmittee. According to Gonzalez Marturelos, 
iiere were 67,000 CDRs with a total memoership 
ot 3,222,147 in September 1970, but az that tine 
le expressed disappoirtment with the yuality of 
many of the cederistas. Undoubtedly reflecting 
rae soul-searching, self critical mooi that Castro 
had displayed in previous months, Gonzalez Marture- 
Los admitted that not all members participated 
actively in the tasks assigned the Cr&s and lam- 
anted that “at times we have not been able to turn 
over responsibilities to a majority o2 the members 
af the organization. Nevertheless, only two vears 
Later, Castro claimed that the CDRs hada some 
4,236,000 members, or about 70 percenr of the 
antire adult populaticn. 


in the intervening biennium, litzle had been 
done to change the CDRs, despite Castro‘s call 
a revitalization cf the mass organizations. A 
COR National Assembly in December 197! had made 
minor changes in the structure ot the provincial 
directorates and an attempt had pveen ade to 
Fill some of the vacant positions by shifting 
personnel, but noe action had been taken to purge 
rhe committees of the nordes of opporrunists 


who enjoyed the benefits of membershi» but 


snouldered few of the CDRs‘ burdens. Indeed, no 
such action is likely. To reduce the membership 
oy including oniy activists would transform the 
(BRS into an elitist rather than a mass organiza- 
kion and would deny the very reason tor their 
axistence--the incorpcration of the masses into 
che Revolution. 
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In establishing the CDRs, Castro created a 
political mechanism by which he could control the 
extremism that he encouraged in his speeches. 

The original CDRs by their very nature constituted 
a negative organization that appealed primarily to 
proponents, rather than opponents, of change, and 
to individuals that tended toward radicalism 
rather than moderation. Conservatives and moder- 
ates might join the base CDR to “prove” their 
patriotism and forestall criticism of their rev- 
olutionary fervor, but they could hardly expect 

to assume leadership positions higher up in the 
organization. These positions were reserved for 
those whose basic qualification for leadership 

waS an exemplary revolutionary attitude, i.e., a 
total commitment to Castro and to whatever policies 
he might promote. The nature of the organization 
and the character of its leadership led inevitably 
to an oversimplification of political definitions 
and to a polarization in which issues were cast 

in terms of black and white with no middle ground. 
Those not indiscriminately for the Revolution were 
judged to be against it and only two categories 

of political persuasion existed: revolutionary 

and counterrevolutionary. Castro, of course, 
deliberately fostered this situation, not so much 
to uncover "imperialist" spies as to intimidate 
those among his own people who might oppose his 
methods of remaking the country's social structure. 


As Castro became firmly entrenched and the need 
for intimidation diminished, the role of the CDRs 
changed. Although the primary mission has remained 
the same, i.e., vigilance against the counter- 
revolution, its orientation has shifted from nega- 
tive to positive and celebrations of CDR anniver- 
saries in recent years have emphasized the con- 
structive contributions the organization has made 
in addition to its successes in vigilance. CDR 
members still fill many positions in local govern- 
ment, and membership in the CDRs is a key pre- 
requisite to any form of personal advancement 
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cocause it indicates tnat the individua., rather 
shan opserving the Revolution as an urcommitted 
oystander, has deliberateiy chosen to become 
involved and to take an active part in helping 
'o achieve the Revolution’s goals. Aithough 

ihe motivation behind this choice on xrequent 
tasion may be iess tnan ideal, the individual 
Nas nevertneless made a conscious decision to 
participate in the revolutionary process and has 
rejected both non-participation and outright 
apposition. This is important psychologically be- 
wause it indicates that the individual, despite 
4 possible reluctance to cooperate ftuily, has 
knowledged that conditions are such that cooper- 
ion has more advantages, or at least fewer 
disadvantages, than either opposition or neutral 
ground. Application for membership in the CDRs 
means that individual inertia has been overcome, 
motion has been started in the right cirection, 
and that the first step--albeit cauticus and 
hesitant 1n many cases--has been taker toward 
acceptance ot the changes that have drastically 


coLmas 


Fe he 


reshaped Cuban society. ft would thus be counter- 
mroductive to purge the CDRs of non-activist 
members; to do so could reverse this process ot 
qgradual acceptance of the new regime's radical 


bent and exclude trom tne Revolution the very 
people for whom it was begun. 


As tne mass organization with the widest base, 
‘he CDRs are Castro's strongest grass soots power 
source, as well as one of the most usezul admin- 
istrative tools available to the government. Even 
“onsidering the number ot half-heartec members in 
iis ranks, it far outweighs the other mass 
crganizations, especially the CTC, in importance. 
iy comparison, the women's federation might be 
ranked a distant second. 


The Federation of Cuban Wonen 


The mass organization for women, the FMC, is 
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built along lines similar to those of the CDRs. 
Its primary task is "to raise the ideological, 
political, cultural, and scientific education of 
women in order to incorporate them into the tasks 
assigned them by the Revolution, and so, to allow 
them the role they are entitled to play in the 

new society." The FMC was founded on August 23, 1960, 
predating the CDRs by about a month, but some 
Cubans trace its origins back to 1934 when the 
Communist Party established the National Union of 
Women. Vilma Espin Guillois de Castro, a veteran 
of the Sierra Maestra guerrilla campaign and 

wife of Raul Castro, has been president of the FMC 
Since its creation, although in recent years most 
of the day-to-day business has been handled by 

FMC Secretary General Dora Carcano. 


When the FMC's structure was completed in 
February 1961, the organization received its 
first assignment: educating farm girls. Some 
13,000 girls were sent to Havana to enroll in 
classes in sewing, dress making, and general 
academic subjects provided by the FMC. (Also 
participating in these courses were many former 
prostitutes who were unemployed because of the 
new regime's view that prostitution is an unwelcome 
residue of the pre-revolutionary era.) In addition, 
the FMC organized schools in which 1,000 kinder- 
garten teachers were trained, and took part ina 
massive national campaign to eradicate illiteracy, 
a campaign that caused 1961 to be dubbed the Year 
of Education. 


When the First FMC Congress was held in 1962, 
the Federation consisted of 376,571 women organized 
into 9,012 delegations, the basic FMC structural 
unit. As time passed and more members were en- 
rolled, the FMC expanded into other fields, working 
with various government ministries to set up 
specialized training or service units. [In con- 
junction with the Armed Forces Ministry, the 
FMC organized and staffed the Medical Auxiliary 
Corps of the Revolutionary Armed Forces which saw 
action during the Bay of Pigs invasion in April 
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lo61. In cooperation with the Minist:y of Educa- 
tion, it set up ciasses in personal hvgiene ana 
im first aid. Heeding the plea of the Labor 
Ministry, the FMC conducted campaigns to find 
women to replace men in industry and commerce 
who had been sent to the countryside “o cut cane; 
eventually the women, too, were enlis zed to help 
im all forms of agricuitural work. Tr permit 
mothers to hold full-time jobs, the FNC established 
Nursery Centers; 197 centers with app:oximately 
24,000 children were overating by 196°. In cocper- 
akion with the CDRs, tne FMC took par: in vaccina- 
rion campaigns, in juvenile delinqueny prevention 
programs, and in city »eautification projects, and, 
“oillowing the example of the CDRs, it set up Poli- 
i:ieal Study Circles so that the ideological inaoctri- 
mation of its members would not be ne:slected. By 
1970, the FMC had become so involved .n enlisting 
women in the national work force that Light Industry 
Minister Nora Frometa, herself a former secretary 
general of the FMC in Camaguey Provinse, petitioned 
the FMC at its Eighth National Plenum in Decemker 
te recruit immediately 6,000 women to fill jobs 
in her ministry. At tne same meeting. 1t was 
announced that the FMC had grown to 1,343,098 
members, 54 percent ot all females in Cuba over 
the age of 14, and the number of Nursery Centers 
nad reached 429. In the following year, Vilma 
muspin described as one of the FMC's “most import- 
ant tasks" the addition of 100,000 women to the 
labor force, a step that most Cuban housewives 
seemed extremely reluczant to take. ‘/ilma also 
mentioned that some 30),000 FMC members were 
attending the monthly meetings of the Political 
Study Circles. In 1972, the FMC had a total of 
,581,089 members in 33,380 delegations and 5,834 
blocks. There were also 81,541 FMC members serv- 
Lag in 7,034 FMC-ANAP Mutual Aid Brigades--groups 
formed in farmina areas to work small tarms while 
khe farmers took part in the sugar haxvest-~and 
53,886 members working in Sanitation jrigades 
which, in cooperation witn the Public Health 
Ministry, conduct courses in basic Sanitation 
practices and public health. 
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The FMC is something of a small scale copy 
of the CDRs. Like the CDR, large numbers of 
FMC members have not measured up to the standards 
expected of them. Vilma Espin admitted in early 
1972 that the FMC's problem "of highest importance" 
was the small amount of "activism on the base level 
of the organization." She indicated that when 
this problem was pinpointed and examined at the 
Ninth National Plenum in 1971, it was found that 
only 95,206 members, or seven percent of the 
membership, carried the burden of the organization's 
activities and responsibilities. The remaining 
93 percent had no assigned tasks. By August 1972, 
the number of activists had grown to 287,071, 
approximately 20 percent of the membership. Of 
the 220,814 FMC officers at the various levels 
of the organization, only 1,969 were professional 
cadres; the rest were volunteers. 


Despite its voluntary nature and the question- 
able enthusiasm of many of its members, the FMC, 
like the CDRs, must be considered a plus for 
Castro. The ability of the FMC to weather the 
difficult period in the summer and fall of 1970 
without major change, particularly in view of 
the radical shake-ups of the CTC and the youth 
groups, is an indication of Castro's faith in the 
organization's leadership. The FMC has served 
him well over the years and will undoubtedly 
continue to be useful in the future. The same, 
however, can hardly be said of the small farmers' 
association. 


The Small Farmers Association 


The association for owners of small farms 
(ANAP) is described in official literature as 
one more of Cuba's mass organizations, but, in 
fact, it differs greatly from the CDRs, the FMC, 
the CTC, and the various youth groups. The ANAP 
is an outgrowth of the agricultural organizations 
of prerevolutionary days; the vast majority of 
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Cuba's private farmers belonged to at east 

one of the 300 such groups. The largest of 

“hese was the Colonos Association, mace up of 
individuals--colonos--who raised sugar cane either 
on their own Land or on land rented trom sugar 
milis. The colonos raised most of the country's 
sugar cane and some of them were large cperators 
who depended on hired laborers to plant, cultivate, 
and harvest the cane. ‘I'he Colonos Association 

was invited to send delegates to the National 
Sugar Industry Meeting scheduled to be held in 
davana in December 1960 to plan the first "people's" 
sugar harvest, but the Association, dcitinated by 
the larger cane growers, refused to participate, 
fearful of any involvement with the government. 

vhe government's National Agrarian Retorm Institute 
(INRA) therefore called a meeting of tne Associa- 
tion's small farm owners, and engineered an 
election which resulted in the seating of new 
s¢ficers. The new officials then asked the 
government to withdraw recognition from the old 
ieadership and change the name of the organization. 
in conjunction with these moves, Castro addressed 
the National Sugar Industry Meeting ard called 

“or the formation of a single new group to take 

the place of these associations. This carefully 
orchestrated exercise prought apout the establish- 
ment of the ANAP on January 26, 1961, Zounded “as 
a vehicle for organizing the peasants and for 
bringing to them, in an organizea manrer, the 
benefits of the Revolution." 


By the time the ANAP held its Pirst National 
Congress in May 1961, an estimated 40,000 colonos, 
20,000 coffee planters, 4,000 potato farmers, and 
20,000 tobacco growers had deserted the old 
farmers' groups and joined the new body. Member- 
ship was nominally restricted to farmers with 
holdings ot less than tive caballerias, although 
some larger farms worked in common by iarge 
families without benefit of wage labor were also 
included if the owners were active revolutionaries. 
“he ANAP was charged with organizing credit grants 
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to small farmers and guaranteeing the supply 

of materials needed for production. In line 
with this, the Small Farmers' Machinery Service 
was set up for the purpose of making available 
state-owned farm machinery for preparing the 
land for planting. 


In theory, the ANAP would benefit both the 
farmer and the government by making farm work 
easier and at the same time increasing production 
and productivity; in practice, it proved something 
less than satisfactory. It could hardly deliver 
Financial and technical assistance to the farmers 
under the chaotic conditions that existed in 1961. 
The government was ill-prepared to assume respon 
Sibi lity for the continued operation of all the 
businesses and financial institutions it. had 
inherited as a result of Castro's nationalizations 
and confiscations, and thousands of trained and 
experienced technical, administrative, and mana- 
gerial personnel--the very ones the new govern- 
ment needed most--awed by the radical turn of 
events, sought refuge abroad. Moreover, the ANAP 
had neither the staff nor the backing from Havana 
needed for it to function effectively. Despite 
the government's oft-repeated pledge to respect 
the farmers' rights of ownership of their lands, 
the property of farmers who had cooperated with 
counterrevolutionary bands was confiscated. In 
addition, local officials, without legal basis, 
attempted to force farmers to sell their produce 
exclusively to the state; the farmers were much 
more interested in selling their crops on the 
open market and taking advantage of the rise 
in prices accompanying a sharp rise in the nation's 
purchasing power. As a result, the farmers became 
more and more disenchanted with the government, and 
many chose to throw in their lot with the anti- 
government guerrillas. 


At one point the rebels enjoyed such strong 
support from the peasants in the Escambray region 


of Las Villas Province that the government was 
obliged to adopt the same measures Batista had 
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used in the Sierra Maestra in 1958 and relocated 
vany of the inhabitants to the westernnost wilds 
of Pinar del Rio Province. 


in March 1962 a meeting of all orovincial and 
many local agricultural officials was held to 
examine the problem. Castro himself conducted 
“ne investigation, and after the meeting, changes 
were made in farm produce marketing policies and 
attempts were made to improve the flew of supplies 
and farm machinery to the small farms, At the 
“econd National Congress, the ANAP was stripped 
of its administrative responsibilities leaving 
22 only “those tasks pertaining to a mass organiza- 
Mion. a 


The ANAP survived the Second Agrarian Reform, 
in which all farms over five caballerias were 
nationalized without indemnification, largely 
because the confiscations were carries out at 
the same time--October 1963--that hurricane Flora 
devastated much of eastern Cuba. With over a 
shousand dead and tens of thousands homeless, few 
Cubans had any time or sympathy to waste on the 
comparative few who had fallen victim to the 
government's voracious appetite for land. The 
situation may well have been very different had 
ine hurricane not served as a convenient, lengthy 
diversion; many small farmers continued to give 
tne ANAP only very grudging cooperation and the 
aiternative of the anti-Castro guerrilla bands 
was not definitely eliminated until two years 
hater, 


iven after the disappearance of +he guerrillas, 
peasant resistance to the Revolution continued. At 
ithe Third National Conaress of the ANAP in 1967, 
for example, it was acknowledged that serious 
weaknesses existed in the ANAP. Althcugh member- 
ship continued to grow, reaching 223,805 at the 
time of the National Plenum in December 1970, this 
was primarily because the farmers realized the 
futility of trying to continue farming outside the 
ANAP structure, 
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The ANAP had scheduled its Fourth National 
Congress for May 1969, but this timetable fell 
victim to the monumental administrative chaos 
that was mushrooming uncontrollably as the 1970 
sugar harvest drew closer. Before the Congress 
was finally held in December 1971, the ANAP made 
the motions of going through the "democratization" 
process of elections and assemblies at the base 
level which Castro called for in July 1970. 
Actually, the elections were as meaningless as 
those of the other mass organizations. The 
assemblies, allegedly attended by 400,000 peasants 
(i.e., ANAP members and their dependents) 
throughout the country, resulted in no noteworthy 
changes either in the ANAP structure or in its 
leadership. Jose "Pepe" Ramirez Cruz, the “old" 
Communist who had served as liaison between his 
party and Raul Castro in the latter part of Raul's 
independent guerrilla campaign in the Sierva 
Cristal in 1958, continued as president of the 
association--it has had no other chief--and the 
ANAP leadership continued to fault the small 
farm owner for “idleness, open-market sales, 
sharecropping, and lawlessness." A particularly 
irritating point seemed to be the inability of 
the farmers to understand the need to sell every- 
thing in excess of local family consumption to the 
government collection agencies. The government's 
prices, of course, were much lower than the farmer 
could obtain on the black market; in some case, the 
farmer even seems to have preferred blach market 
bartering to selling because money had lost its 
value due to extreme shortages of clothing and 
other consumer goods. 


During the Fourth National Congress, the 
Castro regime gave signs that it was growing 
weary of the peasants' resistance to official 
economic policies and their reluctance to accept 
the philosophy of the Revolution. The Congress 
adopted "agreements" that were unmistakable 
threats to recalcitrant farmers; the agreements 
held that the ANAP "should participate actively 
in the handling and distribution of material 
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resources, taking into account the ettitude and 
merits of each peasant.“ If a farmer were uncoop- 
erative, the government could cut off his access 
Oo seed, fertilizer, insecticides, cr farm imple- 
ments. Proceedings of the Congress made clear 
that the government was determined t5 force the 
farmers into the new mold that the Fevolution had 
cast for them: “The participation c= the Cuban 
peasantry in the economic and social development 
of the country must be through the progressive 
.ncorporation of their lands and labor force 

into the integral plans which make possible the 
maSSive use of technology and the mechanization 

of agriculture as the most ideal way of emerging 
irom underdevelopment." The Congress held that 
tae “isolation and dispersion (of the: peasantry) -- 
iogical consequences of the hard reality of the pre- 
revolutionary phase--must be eradica-ed by an 
evolutionary process in which the pessant parti- 
cLpates consciously because the agricuitural 
individualism that was fostered by the old 

system is incompatible with the present and future 
needs of agricultural-livestock production and 
social development." The participation of the 
peasantry in the Revolutionary process should be 
strictly voluntary, the Congress reaffirmed, "but 
this principle of willingness shall rot limit the 
right of the Revolutionary State to seize lands 
for the exceptional reasons indicateé in the law 
and for reasons of social and economic: benefit. 
Thus, the Congress justified the increasing number 
of seizures of small farms, while at the same 

time sustaining Castro's promise that the small 
farm owners would not suffer expropriation, the 
distinction being that farms are beins national- 
ized on a piecemeal basis, depending >%n the needs 
of the government, but not en masse, 318 occurred 
during the imposition of the Agarian Reform Laws 
of 1959 and 1963. 


To reduce the peasants! isolation, considered 
"the greatest hindrance to the plans of cultural 
and political improvement." the Congress called 
for the distribution of battery-powered radios 
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to the peasants and also for the development of 
community centers where peasants could be available 
for political indoctrination. To facilitate indoc- 
trination, the Congress recommended that radio 
broadcasts of programs for peasants be rescheduled 
to more convenient times for the farmers. For the 
Same purpose, the Congress urged the creation of 
more social clubs and called upon ANAP officials at 
the base level to take a greater interest in im- 
proving the enrollment, attendance, and advancement 
of peasant children in primary schools. 


The future of the independent-minded farmers 
is dim. The Castro regime has decreed that the 
day of the "agricultural individualist" is over. 
Even the peasant who cooperates and voluntarily 
joins a development plan by turning his farm over 
to the government may get shortchanged. According 
to the Declaration of the Fourth Congress, no 
matter what the value of the surrendered farm may 
be, the peasant joining the development plan will 
not be reimbursed to the extent that he no longer 
needs to work. The income he receives as a result 
of giving up his land will not be equivalent to 
one hundred percent of his economic need nor will 
it even comprise his main income because this must 
come from his "integration in social labor." 


Despite the rosy rhetoric emerging from the 
meetings of the mass organizations and the other 
government agencies, it is evident that the ANAP 
has had little success in incorporating the small 
farm owner into the Revolution. The peasants are 
the most conservative and most independent facet 
of Cuban society today. If they did not make such 
an important contribution to agricultural produc- 
tion, the peasants doubtless would have disappeared 
long ago. Gradually, however, more and more peasant 
land is passing into the national patrimony. The 
peasant and his way of life are inevitably doomed 
under the present political system. This means, 
of course, that the ANAP--so inept at meeting the 
small farmers' needs and so ineffective as a means 
of harnessing the potential of the peasantry--is 
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also doomed. The iiquidation process could take 
decades or weeks, depending entirely cn Fidel's 
whim. More than iikely he will proceed siowiy, but 
the 150,000 or 200,000 small farmers still in 

Cuba could suffer the same tate as the 58,0006 

smail business entrepreneurs who were swallowed 

up in a few short mont.1s during the e»piosive 
gevolutionary Offensive in the spring o= 1968. 


f'n sum, the ANAP is far from bei:.g a model 
"organization of tne masses." Its structure is 
weak, it apparently enjoys little prestige with 
the majority of smali farm owners, ani it has 
served the regime as poorly as it has served the 
peasants. The farmer seems to Look ugon the ANAP 
as a force attempting to separate him from the only 
ching in which he has faith--the soil he tills-- 
and thus is a force to be resisted. che ANAP is at 
pest a flag of truce in the continuiny struggle be- 
tween the peasants anc the guerrilla =-lite. 


~outh Crganizations 


The importance that the Castro regime has 
attached to incorporating Cuban youth into the 
Revolution is indicated by the fact tnat the Rebel 
Youth Association (AJE) was the first mass organi- 
zation to be established. In early i159, Major 
Camilo Cienfuegos, then chief-of-stai# of the Rebel 
Army, created the General Directorate of Culture 
ox the Rebel Army (which later that year became 
the Department ot Instruction of the Rebel Army) 
under the command ot Major Ernesto "Cne" Guevara. 
pater in 1959, Guevara ordered the formation of 
tne AJR under the auspices of the Department of 
Tastruction and named as its chiet a very young 
somrade-in-arms named Major Joel Iglesias Leyva. 
he Rebel Army was chosen as the vehicle for organ- 
iging the youth instead of the youth arm of the 
July 26 Movement (26-JM) because Castro's control 
of the Rebel Army, uniike the 26-JM, was complete. 
Members ot the Z6-JM's urban iront were less 
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interested than Castro in destroying all of the 
country's old institutions, and in fact, were still 
challenging his leadership. It was clear from the 
beginning that the AJR was organized to counter- 
balance the 26-JM's youth arm within the movement 
and also to counter the influence among Cuba's 
young people of organizations such as the Revolu- 
tionary Directorate and the Popular Socialist 
(Communist) Party's youth arm, the Socialist Youth. 


The AJR was formally constituted in January 
1960, and after it had received a suitable buildup 
and the public blessing of the regime's top 
leaders, it assumed for itself the role of sole 
representative of all of Cuba's young people. On 
October 21, 1960, this predominance was recognized 
by the Socialist Youth, the Revolutionary Direct- 
orate, the Peasant Youth Organizations, the Con- 
federation of Secondary Students, and the 26-JM 
when their representatives agreed to merge all 
these youth groups with the AJR. The AJR then 
began the complex process of reorganization re- 
quired to assimilate these groups. The following 
April, at its First National Congress, the AJR 
changed its name to the Young Communists' League 
(UJC). In October of the same year, the 
UJC “became the vanguard organization of Cuban 
youth, with a strict, more selective character 
and more rigorous requirements for the admission 
of new members. It was to adopt the Leninist 
principles of organization and define itself as 
the juvenile organization of the Communist Party." 


Long before the merger of the youth groups, 
Castro had engineered the takeover of one of the 
most important participants in Cuban political life, 
the Federation of University Students (FEU). 

When the University of Havana reopened in early 
1959 after it had been closed for more than two 
years, “old students and new ones, emerging out 
of the insurrectionary struggle, took provisional 
charge of the FEU" and set out to transform the 
University into what they thought it should be. 
Members of the faculty and students formed a 
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aetorm Commission whicn organized trisunals to 
ourge the campus of professors, students, and 
amployees who had collaborated with Batista. 
wiections were held in October 159 to replace 
the provisional officers. The two candidates 
competing tor the FEU presidency were Major Rolando 
Cuvela Secades of the Revolutionary Directorate 
and Pedro Luis Boitel of the 26-JM. cubela had 
served as deputy to Major Faure Chomon Mediavilla, 
the chief of the Revolutionary Directorate's 
guerrilla column in southern Las Villas Province 
in 1958. When Batista fell, Castro gave Cubela the 
post of military attache in the Cuban Embassy 
in Madrid, partly to remove a potential opposition 
icader from the country and partly as a reward 
for demobilizing his forces in January 1959 when 
a Clash between Castro's troops and those of the 
Revolutionary Directorate seemed imminent. Cubela 
had been in his final year of medical school when 
the university was closed by Batista in 1956, and 
he had not finished his terminal examination re- 
quirements when it was reopened, so he was techni- 
cally still a student and thus eligible to take 
oart in the elections. 


soitel, on the otner hand, had been a member 
of the 26-JM underground in Havana during the armed 
struggie and belonged to the urban front of the 
26-JM--a segment of the movement that Castro 
had been unable to dominate as completely as 
ne did the Rebel Army. Although Cubela was popular 
among the students at the University, Boitel, an 
enemy of the Communists, was generally expected 
to win the elections. But Castro intervened 
in the PEU elections in favor of Cubela. Raul 
Castro met with the two candidates and with -other 
students before the elections and attempted to 
get Boitel to withdraw in favor of Cuvela for 
the sake of “unity." To reinforce Cubela's 
pesition, Raul selected three unconditional Castro 
supporters as his running mates: Major Angel 
Quevedo Valdivia. Ricardo Alarcon y de Quesada, 
and Jose Rebellon. Education Minister Armando Hart, 
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himself totally dedicated to Castro, pleaded with 
Boitel to withdraw, and the day before the elections 
Fidel himself asked Boitel to step down, calling 
upon the students to unite and name a president-- 
Cubela--by acclamation rather than by the ballot 
box. Under this heavy pressure, Boitel convoked 

a student assembly and offered to withdraw, but 

the students refused to accept his offer, and 

the elections were held as scheduled on October 

17. Many students, thinking that there would be 

no election because of Fidel's unity plea, did not 
vote. With only half of the student body casting 
ballots, Cubela won by a margin of 52 to 48 percent. 


Cubela remained president of the FEU until 
1962, when Jose Rebellon, running unopposed, was 
"elected" to the presidency. It was during Cubela's 
term that Castro used the FEU, Cubela, and Rebellon 
as instruments with which to destroy the autonomy 
of the University of Havana and convert it into 
a branch of the government. This was done through 
a combination of political manipulation and naked 
force that brought to mind memories of the Univer- 
sity's earlier days when many of the professors 
and students carried guns to protect themselves 
or to eliminate their opponents. In January 1962, 
after the University had been purged of anti- 
Castro elements, PSP President Juan Marinello 
became its rector. 


FEU elections were held again in February 1965, 
and Jaime Crombet, who ran unopposed on a single 
slate of candidates, was "chosen" to succeed 
Rebellon. In January 1966, the government dis- 
carded the electoral process altogether and re- 
shuffled the FEU leadership, replacing Crombet with 
Francisco Dorticos, nephew of Cuban President 
Osvaldo Dorticos. Crombet was not in disgrace; 
he was needed to head the UJC. The cavalier 
method of replacing Crombet, even though the 
action was "approved" later by an assembly of 
the student body, so damaged the FEU's reputation 
that the government allowed new elections to be 
held in December 1966 in an attempt to restore the 
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“KU's prestige. This time there were two candi- 
dates--both, however, carefully seleczed from 

=he politically safe ranks of the UJC--and former 
FFU Vice President Enrique Valasco won out by 

a narrow margin over medical student juan Vila. 

Ar. important factor in the government‘’s decision 
to permit these elections may have been the bizarre 
developments involving Major Cubela in March 1966. 
ie was apparently involved in a plot otf an exiie 
group to assassinate Castro, which was exposed 

by the Cuban security forces in March. When the 
orosecutor at Cubela's trial demanded the death 
penalty, large numbers of students at the Univer- 
sity carried on such vigorous demonstrations for 
Cubela that troops allegedly had to be sent to 
oceupy the University buildings. 


The student demonstrations may also have 
been a factor in leading the government a year 
ter to disband the Secondary Students League, 
merge the FEU with the UJC to form the UJC-FEU Univ- 
arsity Committees, and conduct an internal shake-up 
of the UgC. The net effect was to strengthen 
the UJC organizational structure and to enable 
it--in theory, at least--to exert greater control 
over the university students by means of the UJC- 
“U0: over the high school students via the Jose 
Antonio Echeverria Brigades (which had replaced 
the Secondary Students League); and cver the grade 
school students throudqh the Cuban Picneers League 
(UPC). 


As the sugar harvest of 1970 drew closer, 
nore and more attention was diverted trom basic 
organizational work in the mass organizations. 
he youth and student groups were no exceptions. 
Many young people had become disenchanted with 
the Revolution and had done little tc advance its 
orograms. Some went through the unpleasant 
axperience of the Military Units for Aid to Produc- 
tion from late 1965 to mid-1968, but the UMAP pro- 
gram probably accomplished very little in the way 
oi their "rehabilitation". Still others were 
apparentiy turnea off in the latter half of 1968 
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when strong-arm recruiting methods were used to 
enlist "volunteers" for the Centennial Youth 

Column which, to all intents and purposes, was 

the replacement for the UMAP. These and other 
young people whose parents or families had suffered 
directly in the Revolutionary Offensive carried 

out in the spring and summer of 1968 took out their 
frustrations by indulging in senseless acts of 
vandalism. The ripping off of hand pieces from 
public telephones in Havana enjoyed great popular- 
ity for awhile, becoming all the more enticing 

when government spokesmen became incensed. Vandal- 
ism in high schools increased, and the situation 
became so serious that Castro, during his annual 
speech to honor the CDRs on September 28, 1968, 
complained that more than 75 specific “acts of 
sabotage" had been committed since the beginning 

of the year. 


In a critical analysis of the deficiencies 
of the UJC in handling Cuban youth during this 
period, UJC First Secretary Jaime Crombet admitted 
in early 1971 that Cuba was having problems with 
its young people and that some of the trouble was 
a "reflection of weaknesses of our organization 
(the UJC), errors committed by it, bad methods, 
and so forth." He said that changes were being 
made in the UJC structure to rectify the situation 
and announced that the FEU would again be independ- 
ent of the UJC. The latter would concern itself 
mainly with ideological matters at the universities, 
while the former would serve as a mass organization, 
concentrating on cultural and educational functions 
and on sports and recreation. A new organization, 
the High School Students Federation (FEEM) , would 
be created, but would avoid two pitfalls that 
had doomed its predecessor, the Secondary Students 
League: the FEEM would depend on its own ranks, 
rather than on the high school faculty, to provide 
leadership; and it would be led by non-profession- 
als passing through the educational system rather 
than by permanent or semi-permanent professional 
cadres. The UJC was also divested of the UPC, 
which became autonomous, although still under 
the leadership of the UJC. These major changes in 
the structure of the youth organizations were 
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froposed, discussed, and approved at a high-level 
education meeting of the UJC held in Jaimanitas 
“1 early December 1970 to work out details of the 
‘democratization" changes Fidel had ordered in 
uly, 


Thus, the Cuban youth have the UPC, the FEEM, 
and the FRU as mass organizations te guide them 
Cerough school from the second grade through the 
university, and the UIC, with its much more 
restricted membership, to select and prepare 
‘hose young people who appear to be oromising 
Prospects for eventual party membersnin and key 
government posts. The FEU and UJC are weak insti- 
Sutions in that they do not genuinel.’ represent 
“heir membership despite the "democratization" 

#2 late 1970 and earlv 1971 (the same faces dotted 
tne leadership after the elections as had appeared 
batore them, and in many cases the elections had 
only one slate of candidates). The FEEM is weak 
because the Lleadershin at the base is composed of 
students in the 12 to 19 year old age bracket; 
axcept for those selected and groomec by the regime 
fox leadership positions in the organization's 
“upper levels, they are obviously inexperienced 

ia politics, organization, and mass communication. 
‘the members of the FEFM have the Capecity to 
i<ritate the government through individual activi- 
ties that have minor nuisance value, but they are 
not capable of exerting any significant influence 
on the government throuch the FEEM structure, 


The university students are in a cvosition to 
influence, though not to pressure, Castro person- 
a.ly, but this is because of Castro's propensity to 
visit the university campus from time to time and 
‘discuss any range of subjects with any students he 
meets. He obviouslv aoes there as a teacher, but 
ae is undoubtedlv stimulated by his off-the-cuff 
conversations and uses the occasions as a means 
of testing the pulse of the younger ceneration. 
the UJC, however. is no more able to vut pressure 
on Castro than is the FFU. The UJC is an adjunct 
of the party and is important only in that role. 
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Its leaders are not politically important in 

their own right. They command no following and are 
little more than mechanical bureaucrats who can 
easily be replaced. Their function is to carry out 
and pass on orders, not to originate them. 
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CHAPTER FOUR: THE SINGLE POLITICAL PARTY 


Srigin 


the only poiitical party in Cuba today is the 
Cuban Communist Party (PCC). It was formally in- 
troduced to the Cuban people in October 1965--after 
more than three vears in its formativ2 stages-~and 
nad its origin in the July 26 Movemen:, the prerev- 
olutionary Communist party, called the Popular So- 
cialist Party (PSP), and the Revolutionary Directo- 
cate. In the process of forming the single politi- 
cal body, none of these three groups was able to 
achieve a preeminent rosition, although the PSP, or 
"old" Communists as its members came «=o be known, 
made a vain attempt te take control in 1962. ‘The 
imree were ostensibiy chosen because they were the 
only forces that took an active part in the miii- 
Lary phase ot the Revolution--the guerrilla war 
against Batista. 


This official explanation, however, overlooks 
historical facts and ignores the efforts of some 
Autenticos, certain allegedly apolitical groups, 
and sectors of Batista's military establishment that 
mad all played a role in the armed struggle. The 
Autenticos, for example, with financial backing from 
eax-president Carlos Prio, had made sote valiant but 
Futile attempts to overthrow Batista »y force of 
arms. There was also the Second National Front of 
the Escambray--a mixed bag of Autenticos, Ortodoxos, 
and dissident members of the Revolutionary Directo- 
rate led by Eloy Gutierrez Menoyo--which had a quer-~ 
cilla column operating in southern Las Villas Pro- 
vince tor almost 14 months prior to Batista's col- 
Lapse. In addition, members of Batisza's officer 
corps had plotted and finally paid dearly for their vain 
attempts, including the naval revolt in September 
1957, against the dictator. A number of members 
From all of these groups were, at one time or a- 
nother, incorporated into the pro-Castro forces but 
this was done on an individual basis with no reaard 
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to the organization from which they came. 
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The Communists, on the other hand, had done 
precious little in the anti-Batista struggle that 
could qualify them for special treatment. Indeed, 
their persistent rejection of guerrilla warfare as 
the proper method of unseating the dictator and 
their frequent public denigration of the guerrillas' 
efforts would seem to have excluded them from any 
of the spoils of victory. For a number of reasons, 
however, the PSP was welcomed by Castro. It hada 
well organized and disciplined apparatus, that might 
have presented dangerous opposition in the chaotic 
early years of the Revolution. These same gualities, 
on the other hand, could be extremely valuable as- 
sets in consolidating the power of the Revolution's 
leadership. The party could be especially useful 
in establishing communications with the USSR and in 
verifying the political bona fides of the Revolu- 
tionary leadership. Castro was quite aware that 
the radical policies that he planned to adopt to 
end the political, social, and economic domination 
of Cuba by the US might bring a sharp reaction from 
Washington and that he might need Soviet support. 


The July 26 Movement, which Castro had begun 
to organize while still imprisoned for the Moncada 
barracks assault, could not legitimately be excluded 
from the new political organization after having 
borne the lion's share of the burden in the strug- 
gle against Batista--and besides it was needed to 
counterbalance the PSP. The Revolutionary Directo- 
rate was included, not because of any outstanding 
role in the fight against the dictatorship-~-its 
guerrilla warfare contribution was decidedly minor-- 
but because it represented a significant segment of 
the highly politicized student masses which Castro 
at that time could not afford to alienate. 


The inclusion of the Revolutionary Directorate 
was largely symbolic: Faure Chomon, Rolando Cubela, 
and a few others of its top personalities were 
brought into the upper echelons of the party of the 
government as window dressing, but the Revolutionary 
Directorate itself, denuded of its leadership, gra- 
dually passed into oblivion. The same treatment 
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was accorded certain sectors of the July 26 Move- 
ment--mainiy those that had been involved in uroan 
resistance--that displayed any indication of inde- 
oendent thought or action; positions cf importance 
were instead awarded mainly to members of the move- 
ment who had participated in the guerrilla campaign 
and had demonstrated their willingness to submit 
totally to Castro's leadership. The result was the 
formation of what has been called a “cuerrilla elite" 
that dominates the PCC, the administration, and the 
security forces, and is responsible fer the formu- 
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Lation and execution or the regime's wolicies. 


Tnilike the Revolutionary Directorate, the PSP 
nas not disappeared nor has it, like the July 26 
Movement, lost its identity. Its formal structure 
tas been dissolved and its hierarchy has been ab- 
sorbed into the PCC, but it still retains certain 
characteristics otf a separate political entity, 
nartly because of its historical affiliation with 
a major foreign power and partly because some of 
its members have on two occasions beer involved in 
political machinations that were judged to be ini- 
mical to the best interests of the PCC. The PSP 
will probably not be dispelled until its aging 
leadership dies. 


The "Old" Communist Party 


The PSP dates back to August 16, 925, when 
men met in Havana to form what was called the 
Communist Party (Cuban Section of the Third Inter- 
national). The 17 included four quests, an adviser 
from the Communist Party of Mexico sent by the Third 
International, and 12 delegates who represented the 
iiavana Communist Group, the San Anton..o de los Banos 
Communist Group, the Hebrew Section o: Havana, and 
the Hebrew Cuban Youth. The six groups represented 
at this modest gathering had a combined membership 
ot about 80, and even if the membership of the ab- 
sent Communist cells in Palma Soriano. Media Luna, 
Bayamo, and Guantanamo were added to “hat fiqure, 
the total number of Cuban Communists was only about 
4 Nundred. 
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From this humble beginning, the Communist Party 
expanded, concentrating its efforts in the field of 
organized labor. By 1939, it had achieved control 
of the Labor movement as a result of a deal with 
Batista. Batista granted the party legal status in 
1938, and in 1939 it merged with the Revolutionary 
Union Party, the front it had created in 1937, to 
form the Communist Revolutionary Union Party. The 
party, which supported Batista in his successful 
bid for the presidency in 1940, won ten seats in 
the national Chamber of Deputies; more than a hun- 
dred seats in city councils throughout Cuba and 
the mayoralty elections in Manzanillo and Santiago, 
Cuba's second largest city. In March 1943, Batista 
appointed the party's president, Juan Marinello, to 
his cabinet as Minister without Portfolio, and later 
in his term gave a similar appointment to another 
top Communist, Carlos Rafael Rodriguez. During 
World War II, the Party again changed its name, this 
time to the Popular Socialist Party, the name it was 
to retain until the merger under Castro. 


The merger of the PSP, the Revolutionary Direc- 
torate, and the July 26 Movement into the Integrated 
Revolutionary Organizations (ORI) was not accomplish- 
ed smoothly. When "old" Communist Anibal Escalante 
Dellunde was appointed organizing secretary of ORI 
in 1962, he tried to take advantage of his position 
to place “old" Communists in strategic posts through- 
out the ORI structure in the hope of seizing control 
and relegating Castro to the role of a figurehead. 
When Castro became aware of Escalante's intentions 
in March of that year, he delivered a bitter attack 
on nationwide radio and television, denouncing 
Escalante's "sectarianism" and accusing him of at- 
tempting to build a personal political machine di- 
vorced from the masses. The pro-Castro forces then 
instituted a wide-ranging purge of Escalante ap- 
pointees and other "undesirables," including four of 
the Party's six provincial chiefs and most of the 
local bosses. Escalante wisely fled to Eastern 
Europe and left Castro to set about rebuilding the 
party from the ground up. 
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he oarty-puilding process continued into 1963, 
when the ORI initials were discarded in favor of 
PURSC, the United Party of the Cuban Socialist Rev- 
OLution. The PURSC, too, was only a temporary or- 
ganization; in October 1965 it gave way to the Cuban 
Communist Party. One striking difference between 
the PCC and the ORI was the structure at the top 
level. The ORI had a National Directorate of only 
25 people of whom 1l were “old” Communists, 12 were 
followers of Fidel from the 26-JM, ore was from the 
sevolutionary Directorate, and one--Csvaldo Dorticos-- 
nad worked for beth the PSP and the 25-0. Tn con- 
rrast, the PCC Central Committee was made up of 100 
inembers, the vast majority of whom were from the 26-3M 
(tainly those who had served in querr=lla columns 
rather than in the urban apparatus) and only a relative 
handful from the PSP and the Revolutionary Directo- 
rate. Moreover, none of the long-time: members of the 
PSP was included in the eight-man Pol: tical Bureau 
that headed the Central Committee. Ta PCC's secre- 
Lary of organization was Armando Hart Javalos, who 
iad helped Fidel form the 26-JM in 1945 and who was 
married to one of the two women activists who took 
part in the Moncada barracks attack with Fidel. 

“astro had learned the lesson of the “sealante affair 
very well. 


The membership of the Central Committee is has- 
ically the same today as it was in October 1965. Al- 
hough no new names have been added, and none is likely 
he be until the PDC undergoes a major overhaul in 
1975, the number of members has declired. One member, 
fajor Efigenio Ameijeiras, then an Armed Forces Vice 
Minister, was removed from the Party and stripped of 
ais military rank and position on Marck. 17, 1965, for 
dissolute behavior. [In 1967, three Central Committee 
nembers, Major Juan Vitalio Acuna Nunez. Major Antonio 
Sanches Diaz, and Captain Eliseo Reyes Rodriguez, died 
in Bolivia while serving in Che Guevar:'s guerrilla 
wolumn. Two more members, Ramon Calcires Gordillo 
and Jose Matar, fell victim to the "mi crofaction' 
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purge in January 1968. In July 1971, Major Eddy 
Sunol Ricardo, in very poor health, committed sui- 
cide. The ailing Alfredo Tabur died on March 24, 
1973, and cancer claimed the life of Lazaro Pena 
on March 11, 1974. Since then, the Central Com- 
mittee's membership has remained at 91. 


The number of members of the Central Committee 
is unimportant so long as the political ratio: re= 
mains relatively unchanged. In practice this body 
has been only a rubber stamp for approving policies 
and decisions already made in the Political Bureau. 
If a situation arises in which the Cuban Government 
wishes to give the appearance that the country is 
wholly united behind Castro in the face of a threat 
or in support of a particular policy, a statement 
on the subject will be released in the name of the 
Central Committee. If no such appearance of na~ 
tional unity is needed, the statement is made by 
Castro or some other official. The Committee does 
give its advice to Castro on major issues and some- 
times serves aS a collective sounding board for 
Castro's musings. It would undoubtedly assume ma-~ 
jor political importance should both Fidel and Raul 
Castro disappear from the scene. The Central Com~ 
mittee would then become much more articulate, as 
personalities emerged from the suffocating domi- 
nation of the Castros and in contrast to the pre~ 
sent dogmatic approach, policy options would become 
much broader. Individuals and long dormant poli- 
tical factions would emerge to try to fill the 
leadership vacuum, and alliances and counteralli- 
ances would develop as committee members maneuvered 
to improve their positions. The “old" Communists 
could be expected to form an important bloc, but 
would probably be opposed by the comparatively 
young military veterans of the Sierra Maestra cam- 
paign, who seem to bear little affection for their 
aging ex-PSP comrades. Rather than one eliminating 
the other, the two groups would probably reach a 
working agreement under the nominal leadership of 
President Dorticos, a Political Bureau member, or 
one of the professional military men trained by 
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“1e Soviets. Under present circumst=noes, however, 
“he Central Committee seems satisfier +o abiure a 
.eadership role and follow obedientl: the dictates 
>f Fidel and Raul, 


The Poiitical Bureau 
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the heart of the Central Committse ig the Po- 
-itical Bureau. It is here that Majer issues are 
discussed, although it goes without saving that, 
Just as in the Central Committee, it is Fidel who 
aominates, and his comrades have little chance of 
forcing him to reverse a position once he has taken 
a determined stand. The Political Bureau is par- 
ficularly useful to F-del because jit helps him 
ayold the charge of creating and mairtaining a per- 
sonality cult, a phenomenon which his style of rule 
nas fostered. Castro took advantage of this camou-~- 
iage Capability in the months after Fis speech of 
“uly 26, 1970. When he showed up at various meetings 
and conferences to moritor the democratization Dro~ 
“'SS Or to exchange iceas with the rank and file or 
naw to solve workers' problems and imrcrove produc- 
‘ion and productivity. he invariablv flanked him- 
self with as manv Political Bureau menvhers as he 
auld reasonably muster, presenting a facade of 
collective leadership. 


In addition to Fidel and Raul, tre Political 
3ureau 1s composed of Major Guillermo Garcia, a 
native of Oriente Province, whose main claim to 
fame is that he was the first peasant to join 
“idel's guerrillas in the Sierra Maes«ra: Major 
Juan Almeida, a shrewd and capable Newro who was 
ic. Fidel's side at Moncada, during his imprison- 
ment on the Isle of Pines, in the Granma Expedi- 
icon in late 1956, and through most of «he two-year 
querrilla campaign in the Sierra Maestra Major 
Ramiro Valdes, a tough and cunning native of 
Artemisa, Pinar del Rin Province. whose association 
with Fidel parallels that of Almeida; Major Sergio 
del Valle, a successful. medical doctor who forsook 
his career to join Castro's Rehel Arm in the Sierra 
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Maestra; Armando Hart, a co-founder with Fidel and 
others of the 26-JM, who, unlike many comrades who 
served on the urban front, is totally committed to 
Fidel; and President Osvaldo Dorticos, an intelli- 
gent economist who once ran for a minor office on 

a PSP ticket, but later became a 26-JM adherent in 
the city of Cienfuegos. Dorticos has been president 
ever since July 1959 and is one of Castro's top 
economic advisers, Hart served as education minister 
from January 1959 to October 1965, when he assumed 
the duties of secretary for organization of the new 
Pcc. After the disappointing 1970 sugar harvest, 

he went to Oriente Province to try to help Almeida 
bring political and economic order out of the chaos 
there, and now is party first secretary in the prov- 
ince. Almeida has served in many key military po- 
Sitions, including chief of the ground forces, deputy 
chief of the Armed Forces Ministry (MINFAR), acting 
armed forces minister (while Raul Castro was attending 
high-level social, political, and economic courses 
taught by Soviets), chief of all construction acti- 
vity, and finally Political Bureau delegate in Oriente 
Province. Sergio del Valle also held various high 
posts in the MINFAR, including vice minister and chief 
of the General Staff. He succeeded Ramiro Valdes as 
Interior Minister in July 1968. Valdes had headed 
the Interior Ministry from its formation in 1961 un- 
til he left to take the same special training courses 
that Raul Castro, Almeida, and del Valle had already 
attended. Valdes then served briefly as first vice 
minister of MINFAR and now is a vice prime minister 
of virtue of his position as chief of the Construc- 
tion Sector. Guillermo Garcia, not generally noted 
for his intellectual capacity, has nevertheless 
served in high military posts and has held seats on 
the National Directorates of ORI and PURSC. Until 
1970, he was party chief in Oriente Province. He is 
now head of the Transportation and Communication 
Sector with the rank of vice prime minister. 


In July 26, 1970, Castro promised to create a 
Central Committee Bureau of Social Production on a 


level with the Political Bureau, but nothing has 
been heard of such a body within the party since 
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“hat time. His promise Led to hopes that, in liyht 
the complex economic vroblems stemring trom the 
sugax harvest, he might finally be wi...ing to share 
sponsibility for administrative and economic at- 
“airs with others more qualified than ne in these 
fialds. Although Fide. instinctively rejects any 
thought of permitting the least amoun:. of authority 
io slip from his grasp, the seriousness of Cuba's 
economic situation and tne widespread public dis- 
onchantment resulting from the failure to achieve 
what he had been hailina for years as a critical 
cational goal seemed to have impresse: upon him the 
sterility of his insistence on govern.nqg a country 
ot eight-and-one-nalf million people .n the same 
oersonal fashion that a feudal baron irright have 
ruled his estate in the Middle Ages. Castro, his 
self-confidence shaken, withdrew behind a protective 
screen of party cniets tor several montns white con- 
cucting a frenzied reorganization of ali the mass 
organizations except tie FMC, which was run by Raul’s 
wife. At about the same time, changes in the govern- 
ment were ettected which suggested thit a wholesale 
rastructuring was under way and that -astro, while 
shewing any sicnificant shift of power, was at 
aast becoming more amenable to advic>. particulariy 
that from the Soviets. Relations wit the USSR 
warmed appreciably and Fidel, Presideit Dorticos, 
Carlos Rafael Rodriguez conferred at lengtr. 
h top Soviet economic and planning otficials. 


AS time passec, tidel concerned c:izmseif more 

wid more with foreign atfairs, conten: to leave 
domestic matters to his subordinates. cle not only 
3suuired Alexei Kosygin and manv other top ranking 
Foreign officials around Cuba, but also found time 
io visit Chile, Peru, and Ecuador in i971 and the 
USSR (twice), East Germany, Poland, Hungary, Czech- 
oslovakia, Bulgaria, Romania, Algeria. Morocco, 
Sierra Leone, and Guinea in 1972. In 1973, he went 
te the Conference of Nonaligned Nations in Algiers 
and also visited Guyana, Yrinidad and Tobago, Guinea, 
iraq, india, Nortn (and allegedly a portion of Sout‘) 
Vietnam, and Czechoslovakia. His guest list so far 

1974 has included Leonid Brezhnev, Hast Gernany's 
iy ick Honecker, Aigeria's Houari Boumediene, and 
North Vietnam's Pnam Van Dong. Fidel'‘s approvai is 
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undoubtedly still necessary for all important do- 
mestic decisions, political or economic, but his 
pervasiveness-—-and therefore his meddlesome bungling-~ 
has been reduced considerably. . 


Reorganizing the Government 


Although his promise to create a Bureau of 
Social Production within the party never was ful- 
filled, a parallel body was introduced into the 
regime's administrative branch. This new body-~- 
the Executive Committee of the Council of Ministers-- 
was finally made public on November 24, 1972, after 
two years of study and development. Before the 
shake-up, the Council of Ministers consisted of 
about two dozen cabinet members of ministerial rank. 
The main feature of the revamped Council is the 
newly created Executive Committee, which is headed 
by Fidel as prime minister and Raul as first vice 
prime minister and is staffed by seven vice prime 


ministers and President Dorticos. These ten men 
supervise the cabinet, which was expanded to include 
27 positions of ministerial rank. In addition, 


some 17 other autonomous institutes and agericies 

were subordinated to the Council. The revitalization 
of the Council created a semblance of order out of 
the chaotic conglomeration of independent govern- 
mental agencies, established a definitive adminis- 
trative chain of command, and created a board of 
super-managers to oversee the complex business of 
government. 


Although the reorganization did not gain momentum 
until long after Fidel's plaintive speech of July 26, 
1970, the first cautious steps toward administrative 
changes seem to have been taken in 1969, when Major 
Juan Almeida was appointed Political Bureau delegate 
in charge of supervising the development and execu- 
tion of all construction projects in Cuba. This 
super-management post placed Almeida over both the 
Ministry of Construction, which carried out non-mil- 
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itary building projects, and the sizeable construc-— 
Lion forces of the MINFAR. His appcintment as chief 
o£ what later was called the “Construction Sector" 
waS apparently an experiment in management aimed at 
isxinging under one individual the diverse and often 
uutonomous elements involved in a particular indus- 
try. Almeida, who later left the pcsition to become 
eolitical chief of Oriente Province, and his succes- 
sor, Ramiro Valdes Menendez, carriec out a wholesale 
restructuring of the industry which ied to the liqui- 
dation of the Ministry of Construction and the cre- 
ition of four branches at the cabinet level. 


Atter Fidel's speech, references’ to other eco- 
nomic “Sectors"“ gradually began to aspear in the 
“uban press, but, unlike Almeida, ths Sector chiefs 
were no longer descrided as Political Bureau dele- 
gates. This suqgests that there had been plans to 
vreate a super-management apparatus for directing 
ithe economy at the Political Bureau level within 
“Ne party, but that these plans had seen dropped 
in tavor of the formation of the Council of Ministers' 
“xecutive Committee. The shift effectively precluded 
che creation of an organization within Castro's po- 
litical apparatus that might eventually have developed 
into a counterbalance to the Political Bureau-- 

“Ae regime's highest element of auth»ority--and could 
ave posed a potential threat to Cas*ro's otherwise 
unlimited authority. Although count=rvarts to the 
sactors finally appeared in the part. structure, 
cney surfaced as separate adjunct commissions (now 
called departments) of the Central Committee rather 
“Aan as a single policy-making body. They serve as 
cnannels through which the party Secretariat, which 
was upgraded considerably in the current reorcani- 
sation, passes the Central Committee's directives 

0 the Executive Committee of the Council of Minis- 
hers and monitors for the Central Committee the prog- 
reass of the government in carrying o.:t these ¢ci- 
ractives. 


In creating the new Sectors, priority seemed 
io have been given to those areas of economic activ- 
ity that most needed rejuvenation. “hus, “old" 
cSommunist and long-time friend of Rail Castro, Major 
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Flavio Bravo, was assigned to alleviate the peren- 
nial headaches of the Consumption and Services Sec- 
tor; Major Guillermo Garcia, exhausted by his duties 
as party chief in Oriente Province, was relieved by 
Major Almeida and given the reins of the Transpor- 
tation and Communications Sector; and Major Diocles 
Torralba Gonzalez, another of Raul Castro's pro- 
teges, was placed in charge of the Sugar Harvest 
Sector; one of Raul's former guerrilla column com- 
manders, Major Belarmino Castilla Mas, who in mid- 
1970 had replaced the ineffective Jose Llanusa as 
Education Minister, was given a wider mandate to 
solve the country's mushrooming educational prob- 
lems by being appointed chief of the Education, 
Culture, and Sciences Sector. 


When the Council of Ministers' Executive Com- 
mittee was announced in November 1972, other sectors 
were added. "Old" Communist and Minister without 
Portfolio Carlos Rafael Rodriguez took charge of 
the Foreign Relations Sector; Major Pedro Miret, a 
veteran of the Moncada barracks attack of 1953, was 
made head of the Basic Industries Sector; and Pres- 
ident Dorticos assumed control of the Economic and 
Administrative Sector. Control of the security 
forces--i.e., the Armed Forces and Interior Minis- 
tries--was placed directly under Fidel, with Raul 
continuing to serve as Armed Forces Minister. Fidel 
also was tasked with running several as-yet-unaffil- 
iated organizations related to public health and 
agriculture, with the expectation that at some un- 
specified date some of these will be transferred to 
an Agriculture and Livestock Sector. The various 
Sector chiefs are unlikely to have sweeping authority 
to determine policy for their respective industries-~-- 
this presumably is still left to Fidel and his advi- 
sers--and are probably concerned mainly with coordi- 
nating and executing whatever policy directives 
Castro has initiated. Nevertheless, their authority 
to investigate problems, demand accountings, pinpoint 
responsibility, suggest remedial action, and coor- 
dinate interdependent activities should prove bene- 
ficial if they can avoid becoming just another layer 
of bureaucracy. 
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while the restructuring of the mass organiza- 
i.Lons and the government is nearing comoletion, the 
cavamping of the Party is still in fuil swing. When 
hoe Central Committee was constituted in October 
1965, it had, in addition to the Political Bureau, 
a Secretariat, ar Organizing Secretary (Armando 
‘lart), and six commissions: the Foreign Affairs 
Semmission, chaired by Osmany Cienfuevos: the Ed- 
ucation Commission, chaired by then Education 
Minister Armando Hart: the Economic Cvmmission, 
chaLred by President and then Economy Minister 
Qsvaldo Dorticos: the Revolutionary Orientation 
Commission, chaired by Orlando Fundora; the Consti- 
tional Studies Commission, chaired by "old" Com- 
ist Blas Roca: and the Revolutionary Armed Forces 
and State Security Commission, chaires oy Raul Castro. 
te egarly i966, a Labor Commission was added, with 
another “old” Communist, Lazarc Pena, as chairman. 


af these seven commissions, all cut two lan- 

guished 1n various degrees of inactivity. Indeed, 
huey may never have been intended to vilay a signi- 
Figant role, but only to give the appearance of an 
Lustitutionalized Leadership. One of tne exceptions 
was the Revolutionary Armed Forces ani State Security 
Commission, through which Raul controiled not only 
iS Own ministry (MINFAR), but also MININT (which 
Locludes the National Revolutionary Police, the 
yeorder Guard forces, and the foreign and domestic 
Litelligence collection and exploitation services). 
k other exception was the Revolutionary Orienta- 
i1on Commission--now the Revolutionary Orientation 
Department--which predated the Centra: Committee by 
ioveral vears; its main functions were to control 

@ content of public information media. establish 
and promulgate propaganda guidelines, suvervise the 
imdoctrination of the masses, and cons.uct public 
orinion polls. 


The six-man Secretariat, made up of Fidel and 
Raul Castro, President Dorticos, two “old" Communists, 
ard ex-Revolutionary Directorate memb2r Faure Chomon, 
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was responsible for party housekeeping functions. 
Organizing Secretary Armando Hart was charged with 
membership and structural responsibilities. 


Following the addition of the Labor Commission 
in 1966, the structure of the Central Committee and 
its related organs remained undisturbed until late 
1970. Since that time, a host of changes has been 
made, and this process is continuing. The Organi- 
zing Secretary, Armando Hart, moved to Oriente Prov- 
ince to assist Major Almeida, and in his place an 
Organizational Secretariat blossomed with Moncada 
veteran Jesus Montane Oropesa, a comrade of Fidel's 
since university days, as its apparent chief. The 
Organization Secretariat even developed a commission 
of its own, the Ideological Commission, with "old" 
Communist Juan Mier Febles on its staff. Added 
directly to the Central Committee were a Social 
Work Commission, a Central Organisms Commission, a 
Transportation Commission, a Construction Commission, 
a Distribution and Consumption Commission, an Internal 
Orientation Commission, a Recreation Subcommittee, 
and a Human Resources Commission. The old Education 
Commission became the Commission on Education, Cul-~ 
ture, and the Sciences,and its former chairman was 
replaced by Vice Prime Minister Belarmino Castilla 
Mas. 


The Current Party Structure 


The latest stage in the restructuring of the 
party's upper echelons began in early 1973 when 
the Central Committee's commissions started to ap- 
pear in the press as "departments." So far, 15 
have been identified: the Organization Department, 
the Department for the Formation of Party Cadres, 
the Military Department, the Department for Servicing 
Central Organizations, the Judicial Affairs Depart- 
ment, the Economy Department, the Agriculture-Live- 
stock Department, the Foreign Relations Department, 
the Sugar Sector Department, the Consumption and 
Services Department, the Transportation and Communi- 
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cSatLon Department, the Construction Peanartment, the 
“aucation, Science, and Culture Department, the Basic 
ladustry Department, and the Social Worx Department. 


Many of these new bodies parallel the new eco- 
somie Sectors while others have functions that are 
if-evident. They censtitute the link between the 
party and the government through which varty deci- 
sions and directives are channeled ar? through which 
“he government keeps the party appris2d of the proa- 
ress of the measures taken to implement these de- 
cLSions and directives. Each department seems to 
mc the responsibility of a specific member of the 
marty Secretariat, and some Secretariit members must 
lave more than one department under their supervision. 
tse Secretariat, therefore, has assumed a much more 
significant role in the functioning c* the partv than 
it originally had. 


se 


“xcept for tne previously menticned reduction 
membership of the Central Committee, the first 
Sar. in the personnel of the Central. Committee or 
US attendant bodies--as established in Octoher 1965-- 
was announced in davara on February 7. 1973, when 

four new members were added to the Secretariat: tahor 
Minister Jorge Risquet, Armed Forces ‘fice Minister 

“rc Political Work Maior Antonio Pere: Herrera. dep- 
uty director of tne National Fishing “nstitute Isidoro 
Malmierca Peoli, and Ambassador to Moscow Raul Garcia 
Polaez. All are Central Committee menbers. Both 
Aisquet and Perez Herr2ro served under Raul Castro 

im the war against Batista: Malmierca Peoli was a 
member of the pre-Castro Communist party: and Garcia 
Yalaez fought in Fidel's guerrilla co’ umn during 
“ae revolution. Still another additi>-n to the 
sccretariat--Vice Prime Minister for %asic Industry 
“edro Miret Prieto--was announced in ‘anuarv 1974, 
oringing its membershio to 11, its pr=sent total. 
Miret, a member of the Central Commit*ee, has bean 
clos@€iy associated witi Castro ever since their 
shudent days at Havana University. 


The expansicn of she Secretariat was orohably 
cequired by the increased workload th= party reor- 
qanizgation placed on ins Original mem:ers. President 
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Dorticos and Carlos Rafael Rodriguez, for example 
had been given major duties in the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Council of Ministers in November 1972. 
Faure Chomon moved on to political tasks deep in 
eastern Cuba some time ago, and Blas Roca has been 
preoccupied for more than three years with the re- 
organization of Cuba's legal system. Furthermore, 
the party's first congress has been scheduled for 
1975 and the Secretariat, as the party's housekeeping 
body, must bear much of the responsibility of pre- 
paring for it. 


Of the five new Secretariat appointees, only one 
was a member of the pre-Castro Communist party. Castro 
undoubtedly had the congress in mind when making the 
selections. He had no intention of letting the "old" 
Communists gain significant strength in any branch 
of the party that might have major influence during 
the critical period of political maneuvering prior 
to the congress. The Secretariat is now made up of 
Fidel, Raul, and four men loyal to them; three "old" 
Communists; one former member of the Revolutionary 
Directorate; and one--President Dorticos--who held 
membership in both the pre-Castro Communist party and 
the pro-Castro 26-JM. Castro, therefore, has as much 
of an edge in the Secretariat as he has in the Central 
Committee itself. 
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CHAPTER FIVE: THE SECURITY FORCES 
Querriiia Or L gi ns 


The Cuban Revolutionary Armed Fe -ces of today 
sce the outgrowth of the Rebel Army ~hat was formed 
2a the mountains of Oriente Province 7rom Decemher 
4, 1959. The nucleus of this army censisted of the 
e2 men of the Granma Exvedition whict after the dic- 
astrous ambush by Batista's forces at Alegria de Pio 
on December 5, 1956--only three days after the forre 
ieee secretly to Cuba--was almost destroyed. 

Those of the 82 not killed or capture) during the 
ambush, Or summarily executed after captured, dis- 
persed in a dozen or more small parties of three or 
four men. They wandered through the mountains until 
chance brought some of them together acain. Tn the 
regrouped force were about 15 or 20 ren, although 
Castro likes to say there were only 12. 


The ragged cqroun took the "offersive" on Janua ry 
17’, 1957, descending from the mountains to attack a 
small military post at the isolated wv illage of La 
Piata on Oriente's southern coast. f[espite stubborn 
resistance, the querrillas managed tc overrun «he 
post. Following this modest victory. the nascent 
oe Army continued its hit-and-run tactics. grad- 
ially growing in strength by recruitina peasant cs 
Sad assimilating groups af youths fren the cities. 


By July 1957, the Rebel Armv had grown to some 
3C to 100 men, a large enough group for Castro to 
create a second guerrilla unit, dubbed Column Number 
“our to confuse the enemy. He placed the new init 
under the command of Che Guevara. The Rebel Army 
continued to grow. By February 1958, it numbered 
about 350, or enough for Castro to establish two 
more units, Column Number Six "Frank Pais" and 
Cclumn Number Three "Mario Munoz. The latter was 
sent to operate near El Cobre west of Santiadao de 

iuba under the command of Major Juan 2lmeida. The 
“ormer, under Raul's command, was dissatched to the 
northeast to open up a second front and carry the 
war to the eastern half of the provinee. 
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Once on his own, Raul demonstrated a remarkable 
ability to organize; despite his youthful appearance, 
he was able to earn the respect and close cooperation 
of other guerrilla groups which had been operating 
independently in the area. By the time Batista fled 
ten months later, Raul was commanding six rebel col- 
umns and an air force of 12 aircraft, and was in 
control of approximately 12,000 square kilometers of 
territory. His forces inflicted 1,979 casualties on 
the Batista forces, while suffering only a little 
more than 160 dead of its own, captured 1,216 weapons, 
shot down three planes, and destroyed or captured 31 
posts and garrisons. 


During the same period, Raul had created a civil 
administration that included Departments of Education 
(under Asela de los Santos), Propaganda (Jorge Serguera 
Riveri), Public Works (Oriente Fernandez), Public 
Health (Jose Ramon Machado Ventura), Justice (Augusto 
Martinez Sanchez), Personnel (Senen Casas Regueiro), 
Supplies (Julio Casas Regueiro), a Central Treasury, 

a public force, an Agrarian Bureau (Antonio Perez 
Herrero), and an organization of over 100 Peasants' 
Associations (with "old" Communist Jose "Pepe" Ramirez 
Cruz aS secretary general). Raul's Department of 
Propaganda published 12 issues of a semi-monthly news- 
paper, Surco, and maintained two mobile and 12 fixed 
radios for broadcasting and for point-to-point contact 
with Fidel in the Sierra Maestra and with Miami, Mexico, 
and Venezuela. More than 200 schools and 40 hospitals 
were established in the ten months of the Second 
Front's existence. A bomb factory was set up to ser- 
vice the guerrilla air force, and arms plants, tailor 
shops for making uniforms, and shoe factories were 
created. When the war ended, Raul was operating a 
veritable state within a state and was providing more 
services to the people of the area than Batista ever 
had. 


In the Sierra Maestra, following the departure 
of Raul and Almeida, Fidel called for a general 
strike throughout the nation, but because of poor 
coordination, lack of popular support, and barbaric 
counter-measures by the Batista regime, it was a 
disastrous failure. Batista countered with a massive 
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oi fensive against Castro's mountain headquarters. but 
12 government troops lacked the will to fight and 

inne operation failed. By mid-summer .958, Castro was 
oi the offensive himself, sending two guerrilla col- 
ummns led by Camilo Cienfuegos and Che 3uevara across 
Camaguey and into Las Villas Province where, joined 

oy Local forces, they out the coup de grace to the 
Batista era at year's and by capturin:s Santa Clara 

and an armored train tnat the President had sent to 
ralleve the city. Two columns left t»e Sierra Maestra 
io set up a fourth front in northwest Oriente, and by 
the time Batista fled from Cuba early on New Year's 
Day 1959, almost all of Oriente and Las Villas Prov- 
Laces was in rebel hands. In addition, a small gquer- 
riila force under Major Dermedio Escalona was operating 
in Pinar del Rio Province in the name of the 26-JM. 


After Tne Victory 


The January victory was followed ov land reform 
La May, and many of the Rebel Army's fficers cuickly 
cgund themselves in charge of large sssgments of aqri- 
cuiture or cattle raising acreage witout the slightest 
Knowledge of how to us® it. A number of other offi- 
“mers of the Rebel Army disappeared from the scene 
itt One way or another. Major Paco Cazsrera lived 
Lhrough the guerrilla war only to die in an accident 
while accompanying Fidel on a brief trio to Venezuela 
im late January 1959: Major Felix Pens, a guerrilla 
soumbatant for 22 months who had presivied on the court 
which tried and acquitted 22 Batista :irmen in early 
.959, committed suicide shortly after Fidel overturned 
the court's verdict, retried the airmen. and gave them 
Long prison sentences: Major Delio Gomez Ochoa, who 
rose in the guerrilla ranks to head tie rebels" fourth 
front in the final days of the strugg!e, fell into 
disfavor and as punishment was ordere to accompany 
une mixed Cuban-Dominican guerrilla force on its in- 
vasion of the Dominican Republic, where he was captured 
im June 1959; Major Pedro Diaz Lanz, “hief of the Rebel 
Air Force, quickly became disenchante: with the new 
regime and went into exile in mid-195%: Major Huber 
Matos, as upset as Diaz Lanz with the direction the 
Revolution was taking, tendered his resignation but. 
ailong with his entire staff, was trie’? and convicted 
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of counterrevolutionary activity; one of Matos' sub- 
ordinates, upon hearing of Matos' arrest, committed 
suicide; Major Camilo Cienfuegos, the army chief of 
staff who arrested Matos, disappeared on October 28, 
1959, while returning to Havana by air from Matos' 
headquarters in Camaguey. 


These and other losses to a small army already 
stretched dangerously thin moved the new regime to 
enter more than 100 cadets in the military school 
at Managua in June 1959 anda smaller number at the 
Mariel Naval Academy three months later in an effort 
to bolster its over-taxed officer corps through 
the training of cadres untainted by service to Batista. 
To institutionalize the regime's military, the National 
Revolutionary Militia (MNR) was founded, and the De- 
fense Ministry was replaced by the Revolutionary Armed 
Forces Ministry (MINFAR) in October 1959. Raul Castro 
was named to head the new ministry, and Rogelio Acevedo, 
a young member of Che's guerrilla column during the 
rebellion, was appointed chief of the MNR in January 
1960. Later the same year, in September, a school was 
set up in Matanzas to train militia cadres, and the 
following month the class of cadets at Managua was 
graduated early in expectation of an invasion by US 
sponsored exiles. 


The MNR was mobilized on December 31, 1960, to 
await the invasion and remained in a state of alert 
until January 20, inauguration day in -the US: - “The 
MNR was then directed against counterrevolutionary 
bands that had taken to the mountains in southern 
Las Villas Province and, under the command of Major 
Diocles Torralba Gonzalez, conducted a counterin- 
surgency campaign in the Escambray region. During 
the invasion in April 1960, the MNR was sent to repulse 
the landing at Playa Giron. The students at the 
Matanzas militia cadre school was dispatched to the 
scene of battle, and many were killed. The decisive 
action of the minuscule Revolutionary Air Force in 
sinking the invaders' supply and support ships isolated 
the attacking force and permitted the militia to over- 
whelm it within 72 hours of the disembarkation. 
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The MNR returned to the struggl: against the 
wuerriila bands until it was replacec by new units, 
called the Anti-Bandit Brigades (LCBs), that had been 
cstablished on July 3. 1962. While the LcRs conduct- 
ed a mop-up of the stubborn guerrille forces, the 
regular military units were expanded as rapidly as 
aew men could be trained. large amounts of military 
“qulpment and weapons arrived from Restern Europe in 

steady tlow, and following the missile crisis of 
October 1962, much of the materiel provided by the 
sovlet forces was turred over to the “ubans as fast 
as they could assimilate the technolcsty. Motor tor- 
cedo boats, submarine chasers, and fast launches 
Ciring surtace-to-surface missiles were turned over 
m9 the Cuban Revolutionary Navy on August 3, 1963, 
and by 1965 the Cubans had assumed resvonsibility for 
all weapon svstems left by the departed Soviet troops 
Also in 1963, several cadet schools were established 
"oO provide a steady flow of officers “or service in 
hank, infantry, artillery, and communications units, 
and the General Maximo Gomez Advanced Basic School 
was founded to prepare armed forces command cadres 
for high-level assignments in a military establish- 
mant rapidly become more and more comolex. In Nov- 
cmber, Raul proposed a law of obligatory military 
service and in December the work of creating party 
vells in the armed forces was begun in a unit in 
eastern Cuba, 


A 50clery Militarized 


The first draft call came in Apr’ | 1964, and as 
cesult. of the influx of recruits, new military units 

were created. Three new units in the Havana area 
were formed in the first half of 1965-~the Armored 
Sivision, the Independent Army Corps of the East, 
and the Independent Army Corps of the West--and 
specialist schools were established by the various 
rvices to meet the need for trained technicians at 
“e@ enlisted level. Tr 1966, the Armcred Division 
oecame the Armored Corps and another rew unit, the 
Javana Detense Troops Group, was formed. Also in 
(966, the Military Tecrnological Instittte for train- 
Log otficers and technicians was opene*~. using 
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facilities of the old Colegio Belen, Fidel's alma 
mater; the Carlos Ulloa Aviation Cadets School was 
founded at San Julian in western Pinar del Rio 
Province; and the first of seven Camilo Cienfuegos 
Military Schools was established at Playa Baracoa, 

near Havana, to provide boys between the ages of 

11 and 19 with an education at the junior and senior 
high school levels. The Camilo Cienfuegos Military 
Schools, which teach children who intend to make a 
career of military service, are Operated by the MINFAR 
vice ministry for training and are the responsibility 
of Captain Asela de los Santos, the same woman who 
served as head of Raul Castro's Department of Education 
in Oriente during the guerrilla war in 1958. ‘The 
schools are now co-educational; the first girls were 
admitted in the fall of 1969. The schools are the 
source of most of the students who enter the various 
cadet schools and the Military Technological Institute. 


As the years passed, the military's influence 
began to be felt more and more throughout the country. 
Military men appeared in increasing numbers in the 
Sugar harvest management, in industry, in education, 
in autonomous agencies, in the Council of Ministers, 
and in top party positions. In 1968, for example, 
the Political Bureau delegate system appeared. It 
apparently was designed to be a Supermanagement system 
in which delegates named by the Political Bureau as- 
sumed supreme authority in a geographical area or, in 
one case, a particular industry. In all, seven 
Political Bureau delegates were appointed--for Oriente 
Camaguey, Matanzas, and Pinar del Rio provinces, for 
the Isle of Pines and the Holguin regions, and for 
the Construction Industry. All seven posts were 
filled by majors. 


vr 


Eight of the ten changes that took place in the 
Council of Ministers between 1967 and mid-1972 in- 
volved military men. In five cases, a military man 
replaced a civilian: in one, a military man replaced 
another military man; and in two, a civilian was re- 
placed by another civilian. In no case was a mili- 
tary man replaced by a civilian. The trend was the 
Same in autonomous agencies. The director of the 
Cuban Broadcasting Institute, Aurelio Martinez, who 
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was in charge of aii radio and teievis.on broadcast- 
ing in Cuba, was replaced in May i967 uy Major Jorge 
Serguera Riveri, who headed Raul Castr ?'s Department 
of Propaganda in Oriente in 1958. Until the govern- 
ment reorganization announced in Novemser 1972, the 
heads ot all tive of the new economic sectors dis- 
cussed earlier were also majors. The “he Guevara 
sand Clearing Brigade, formed in late \967, was led 
ly army personnel and had a military structure, with 
rigid military discipline. When the National Agri- 
eultural and Livestock Development Age .cy (DAP) was 
formed in mid-1968, 1t was patterned aiong the same 
lines as the Che Guevara Brigade, whicu it later 
absorbed. Chief of DAP is another ofticer, Major 
“Wario Oliva Perez. Miiitarization als. hit the suger 
industry and hit it hard. The JMAP urits already 
discussed were a product ot MINFAR's efrort to ex 
mend eS) POLS. I Ene national economy, and when the 
UMAP system tell into disrepute and hai to be re- 
'aced during the eariy stages or the L968 sugar 
irvest, it waS MiNFAR that filled in with thousands 
i) troops in what was cailed Operatior Mambi. Opera- 
tion Mambi lastea from early 1968 unt: 1 August of 
ihe same year, when the first units ot the newly 
Formed Centennial Yyoutn Column (CJC) srcived in 
cCamaguey Province to reiieve tie soldiers. in keep- 
ing with the trend of the times, this aew organiza- 
tion too was formed along military lines: it in- 
eluded military training in its activ.ties, was 
staffed in part by officers, and depended heavily on 
military discipline. CJC members who served in the 
eolumn for a fuli three years were credited with 
fulfillment of their military draft requirement. 


The entire harvest in Oriente Province was turned 
over to military management in 1968 11 what was 
announced as a test pian. If the mii-tary establish- 
ment could succeed in Uriente, the pian was to be 
adopted in Oriente, Camaguey, and Las villas provinces 
ror the 1969 harvest and in alii six erovinces for 
the 1970 harvest. ‘here were many modifications 
following the 1968 harvest and the pian was not fuily 
implemented throughout Cuba, but many of its features, 
such as complex “agricultural commanc vosts“ and 
Large-scale participation by tne trocps, were continued 
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in the later harvests. Much of the harvest remains 
in military hands today, with primary responsibility 
resting with the chief of the Sugar Harvest Sector, 
Major Diocles Torralba Gonzalez. Massive military 
participation became so necessary for the harvests 
that to avoid any further impairment of combat readi- 
ness, new military units, called Permanent Infantry 
Divisions (DIP), were established in 1971 to serve 

as a permanent agricultural labor force. The men of 
these units received basic infantry training, but 
spent most of their time in agricultural work: most 
were involved in the sugar harvest, but many worked 
with rice, coffee, viands, or in construction. The 
DIP system was so large that its chief, Major Oscar 
Fernandez Mell, ranked as a vice minister of MINFAR. 
The men under his control doubled in August 1973 when 
the CJC and DIP merged and became the Youth Labor 
Army. 


Education too was a major target to militari- 
zation. All technological institutes and senior 
high schools were taken over by a new MINFAR office 
(first made public in late 1968), called the Vice 
Ministry for Military Technological Education. At 
its head was Major Belarmino Castilla Mas, the former 
MINFAR vice minister and chief of the General Staff, 
who had served as chief of one of Raul's six guer- 
rilla columns in 1958. Apparently as a result of 
considerable international criticism by K.S. Karol 
and Rene Dumont, among others, Castro tried to dis- 
guise the growing influence of the military by shift- 
ing Castilla Mas from MINFAR to the Education Ministry, 
appointing him to replace Education Minister Jose 
Llanusa in July 1970. Far from reducing military in- 
fluence, the move completed the militarization of the 
Education Ministry. Castilla Mas brought with him 
his MINFAR staff and installed MINFAR's vice minister 
for training, Major Jose Ramon Fernandez Alvarez, as 
first deputy education minister, replacing Eduardo 
Muzio. Furthermore, he removed Muzio from his second 
responsibility, that of chief of the Education Minis- 
try's adjunct body, the National Cultural Council, 
and replaced him with another officer, First Lieutenant 
Luis Pavon Tamayo, who had been editor of the mili- 
tary weekly Verde Olivo when that magazine had engaged 
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lin a lengthy ana bitcer denunciatio™ 1f certain Cuban 
watellectuals whose literary works contained veiled 
criticism of the reqime, This move »oded ill for 
“abats intellectual community and indeed the next vear 
ane of those whe had peen attacked b. Verde Olivo, 
Jeberto Padilla, was arrested and su:iected te strong 
aressures until ne made an agonizing and debasing self- 
“riticism admitting his “‘counterrevo! ationarv" faults 
.o front of an assembiv of the natioral professional 


organization for writers and artists 


Not surprisingiv. bringing the rilitary into the 

-lucation Ministry resulted in furthe- stress on mili- 
“ary training within the educational svstem. All 
senlor high school and technological institute students, 
both male and female, received militerv training at 
sethool in addition to their academic supjects and there- 
my fultilled their three-year military service ohli- 
dation while in school. So that the addition of m1li- 
Lary subjects to the senior high schesl. and technologi- 
cal institute curricula would not be detrimental to 
ae students! academic education, an additional year 
was ndded to junior high school. The students who re- 
ceived military trainina were formed orimarilv into 
anti-tank and anti-aircraft artillers aun crews and 
were destined to serve in that capacitv in the event 
Gf a military alert. 


hmphasis on the Reserves 


(ne of the aims of this student veady-reserve 
wis to enable the regime to reduce th: size of its 
regular force anc permit the release of manpower 
nadly needed in the labor force. This suggests that 
wie Size of the military establishmen~ has peaked 
and that militarv manpower has been cit to a much 
wore reasonable tigure. Some of the reqative effects 
of the reduction are being offset bv improved tech- 
sology, which can be assimilated beca‘ise of the goad 
quality of the technical education system established 
within MINFAR over the years. Severa! vears ago, 

24a4Ul Castro complained that in the rectime's early 
jays the average Rebel Army officer h:d only three 
years of formal education, but he claimed that this 
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had since been raised to about six years. The edu- 

cational level has risen higher since then, and, as 

the Camilo Cienfuegos Military Schools feed more and 
better trained students into the cadet schools, thus 
enabling them to raise their Standards, it is bound 

to go higher yet. 


One indication that the armed forces have fewer 
permanent personnel appeared in May 1971, when the 
General Ignacio Agramonte Officers School in Matanzas 
closed. The closure, it was announced, was made be- 
cause the armed forces were now better organized, re- 
sulting in an increased Capability for modern combat 
that "has provided us with the chance to reduce the use of 
human and material resources which are so needed to 
Support the country's economic plans." Shortly there- 
after, MINFAR's Osvaldo Sanchez Cabrera School for 
Political Instructors was also closed. The responsi- 
bilities of both institutions were shifted to the 
General Antonio Maceo Interservice Cadets School at 
Ceiba del Agua. 


Some idea of the size of the reduction in the 
military that the Cubans had in mind can be gained 
from figures given by then-deputy chief of the 
Revolutionary Armed Forces General Staff Major Oscar 
Fernandez Mell in early 1970. He claimed that one to 
two percent of the total population is the proper 
range for the size of a peacetime army, and that 30 
to 35 percent of that army should consist of regular 
forces with the rest reserves. Using the 1970 census 
figure of 8.5 million as Cuba's total population, 
Fernandez Mell's lower estimates would mean that Cuba's 
regular armed forces strength could be as low as 
25,500 of a total force, regular and reserve, of 
85,000. Fernandez Mell's high estimates would bring 
the strength of the regular army to as high as 59,500 
with a total force of 170,000. kEyen the higher-~and 
Probably more accurate~--figures are a reduction of 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 50 percent, if there 
is truth to Castro's claim that 100,000 military men 
could be used in the 1970 sugar harvest with enough 
left over to maintain the nation's defenses. This 
explains, of course, why the militarization of 
education was necessary. If the country's 15,700 
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senior igh school students, using 19; statistics, 
are added to the 29,700 students in technological 
‘estitutes and to the 30,000 university students 

wig are formed into reserve units, the <cotal eligible 
student populaticn is /5,400. If those engagec in 
acher training are inciaded, as was most likely 

s case, the number or potential stuuedt reservists 
ses to 102,700. 


Phe militarizatioa was even exte.ded to the 
jentor Aigh scnools. tn April 1972, some 465 stu- 
dents, male and temaie, at the Ana Be cancourt vuniocr 
‘igh School in Camaguey were organized into slx 
companies of student militia under thi auspices of 
che MINPAR, MININT, ard Civil Defense. Plans called 
“or members to spend one session a wezs plus one 
Smday per month in training. This ce v-ed teenagers’ 
militia was established in March 1971 and apparently 
wis expected to spreau “spontaneously to other junior 


sgh schools. 


Military reserves in Cuba are nowcning new. Tre 
jiCB units used against the counterrevziutionary bards 
~-om mid-1962 until tne total elimination of the anti- 
Castro guerrillas three years tater evolved into a 

new ieregular-type unit, called the Mountain ‘'roops. 
"hase were kept in a .eserve status until enemy 
-afiltrations or other threats required their mobi ii- 
The Mountain Troops tnen eveived into the 
“territorial” (i.e., reserve; units--ready 
that can be calied up on very short notice. 
“sey are invariavly tie ones activated for the en- 
«irelement of infiltration teams or iocal counter= 
yovolutionaries, and are an importan. segment or 

“ye Cuban defense establishment. 


zation. 
sent 


‘ne Reguiar Forces 


ihe major eiements of Cuba's area forces are 
he Revolutionary Navy (MGR), the Air and Air De- 
rense Force (DAAFAR), and the ground torces. ‘tne 
“GR, commanded by Major Aldo Santamaria, in early 
1973 received two OSA-class guided-m:issile fast 
eatrol boats from the USSR to supplement the 18 
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KOMAR-class guided missile fast patrol boats, 12 so-1 
class submarine chasers, 6 Kronstadt-class submarine 
chasers, 12 P-6 class fast patrol boats, and 12 P-4 
class fast patrol boats that make up the MGR's surface 
fleet. The DAAFAR, commanded by Major Francisco 
Cabrera, is made up of the Revolutionary Air Force 
and the Air Defense. The former, which is equipped 
primarily with MIG-21 jet aircraft, operates out of 
three main airfields: San Antonio de los Banos Air 
Base south of Havana; Camilo Cienfuegos Air Base 

near Santa Clara in central Cuba; and Frank Pais Air 
Base at Holguin in eastern Cuba. The Air Defense is 
composed of the previously mentioned surface-to-air 
missile units and an unspecified number of anti-air- 
craft artillery pieces. 


The ground forces are made up of three armies 
(Eastern, Central, and Havana); two independent army 
corps (Camaguey and Pinar del Rio); two subordinated 
army corps (the Central Army's Las Villas Army Corps 
of ready reservists and the Eastern Army's Holguin 
Army Corps); and many smaller units. Although the 
Youth Labor Army discussed earlier is alleged to be 
on a par with the other three armies, it apparently 
has no matching combat capability and is primarily 
a labor force. 


A considerable amount of information on the 
Cuban Armed Forces can be gleaned from overt publi- 
cations, such as the armed forces weekly journal 
Verde Olivo and the party daily newspaper Granma, 
but corresponding data on the forces at the dis- 
posal of the Interior Ministry are almost non-existent. 
It is known that these forces include the border 
guards responsible for protecting Cuba's coastline, 
the National Revolutionary Police, which handles 
normal police functions such as traffic control and 
apprehension of criminals; the State Security troops 
used mainly in a counterespionage capacity; an 
Intelligence Directorate for collecting foreign 
intelligence and carrying out clandestine operations: 
and other units reponsible for such matters as im- 
migration and population control. Although details 
are lacking, it is clear that the Interior Ministry 
and its hierarchy have much in common with the Armed 
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“orces Ministry and its staff, and there appear to 
Se no major politica! differences between the two 
arganizations., MININT, of course, is much the 
;unior ot MINFAR and would be no match for the lat- 
-@ér if ever there were a confrontat:on. The like- 
‘iheod of such a con“lict is even less likely since 
vaul Castro, as chairman of the Central Committee's 
armed Forces and State Security Commission. is the 
overriding influence in both ministries. 
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CHAPTER SIX: THE SCENE TODAY 


Of Cuba's pre-revolutionary institutions, the 
legislature is dead; the last stale remnants of the 
judiciary have been swept away; private industry has 
been reduced to a few privately owned fishing boats 
and a steadily diminishing number of small farms; 
the old military establishment and the political 
parties have passed into oblivion; the national fed- 
eration of labor unions, the unions themselves, and 
the few professional organizations that have managed 
to survive are obedient tools of the regime; the 
press is completely subservient to the government; 
and the Church, its clergy decimated and its members 
cowed, has chosen the path of accommodation as the 
only means of self-preservation. Those few pre- 
revolutionary institutions still in existence are 


barely able to keep alive, let alone oppose the regime. 


Of the institutions created since 1959, only 
the security establishment, headed by Fidel and Raul 
Castro, and the PCC, of which Raul is second secre- 
tary, have the organizational strength to exert 
pressure on the Revolution's "maximum leader," Fidel 
Castro. Neither has given evidence that it has of- 
fered anything but unquestioning and wholehearted 
support to Fidel, even when his fortunes were at 
their lowest. The extended trips Fidel has made 
Since his last serious domestic crisis, the harvest 
of 1970, are a tribute to his confidence in these 
two institutions as well as a testimonial to the 
faith he places in Raul. 


If formal institutions either lack the capa- 
city to influence Castro, or are unwilling to ex- 
ercise power they possess, what about the informal 
institutions? It would appear that here too the 
potential for opposition is minimal. First let us 
examine the masses. Most of those people who wanted 
to leave the island have done so or, failing in that, 
have reconciled themselves to their plight. When 
the Varadero-Miami "freedom" flights came to an end, 
there was no great hue and cry; neither was there 
any great upsurge in illegal departures. In earlier 
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cays, such was the passion for escap2 that would-be 

refugees frequently rlunged into Cuka's coastal waters 

with nothing more than a flimsy raft of timbers and 

-mpty o1i drums or a few inner tubes sandwiched in 
piece of canvas foided over and sewn together. 

'y their actions, these peopie gave Jastro a dramatic 
yote of no confidence. But that era is over and when 
lt ended Castro reached an important milestone. The 
cuban people, with few exceptions, kad finallv gotten 
nown to the business of making the best of the situa- 


tion. The exile invasion had failed: guerrilia up- 
risings had failed; and the security forces seem 
omnipotent. Passive resistance still is a probler 


for the regime, but there is no indication that more 
ihan a handful of Cubans are working against the gov- 
aynment. Most are apathetic, despite the regime's 
afEorts to motivate the workers to "daily heroism" 

at their place of work. 


ven the few exceotions who hac refused to 
accept the Revolution nave come around. Some were 
intellectuals who found the atmosphere suffocating 
and oppressive, but they now seem tc have submitted 
io06 the lesson of the Padilla affair in 1971. With 
‘he surrender of Padilla, there appear to be no new 
‘iLgures in the Cuban intellectual wcerld with either 
-he stature or the inclination to spark significant 
spposition to Castro. Neither are there any who 
might substantially influence policy other than that 
directly affecting the intellectual community. In 
Fact, Castro has succeeded in capturing as his own 
‘he intellectual greats of Cuban history and has 
identified his regime with them so completely that 
suestioning Fidel or his policies is tantamount to 
euestioning Cuban history and tradition. To his 
faithful, Castro's Cuba is the Cuba 3f Jose Marti, 
Antonio Maceo, Maxime Gomez, Carlos Manuel de Cespedes, 
and other heroes of the wars against Spain. Even 
the Indian chie= Hatuey, who died at the inquisitor's 
stake early in the sixteenth century rather than 
submit to the Spanish “imperialists,” is hailed as 
i precursor of today‘s revolutionaries, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that he invaded Cuba from Santo Domingo 
only a step ahead of the Spaniards. The importance 
of Castro's success in linking his Revolution to 
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Cuba's historical greats and to the Cuban historical 
process is difficult to overemphasize. He has suc- 
ceeded in creating an awareness of Cuban nationality 
that will be almost an insurmountable obstacle to 
anyone, Cuban or foreigner, who comes to the island 
with the idea of "saving" the people from Castro or 
of trying to turn back the clock. 


Students in the pre-Castro days were a privileged 
class with no real responsibilities. They were members 
of an elite group to whom the leadership of the country 
would be eventually entrusted. Now the prospects for 
joining an economically privileged class upon graduat- 
ing have been diluted or have evaporated altogether. 
Students can no longer get away with political "hell 
raising" as they did prior to the Castro era--and as 
Castro himself did at the University of Havana. In 
the early days of the Revolution, students were given 
special privileges: they did not suffer as severely 
as did the rest of the population from shortages of 
food, clothing, medical and dental care, or housing; 
they were exempted from military service; they were 
given modest sums of spending money; and they were 
granted recreational facilities and other amenities 
unheard of elsewhere in the country. But now the 
life of students has become much more onerous and 
has lost much of its glamour. All political activity 
is barred unless it is in support of the government, 
and political reliability has become the determining 
factor in admission to centers of advanced education. 
Work and study are being integrated, and classes are 
no excuse for failing to help with the harvest or 
planting or weeding or whatever other agricultural 
task needs doing. Soon all junior high schools will 
be boardingschools in the countryside, and half of 
the student's time will be spent cultivating the 
acreage given to the school for raising its own food. 
In senior high schools a student can look forward to 
three years of military discipline, hardly a pleasing 
prospect, and after graduation he may have to go to 
some remote corner of the island, away from the ameni- 
ties of life, to place his knowledge at the service 
of the Revolution. 
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As bleak as this may seem, the students nave 
aot crystallized their frustrations ard resentments 
nto activity against the regime. -incaividual acts 
of vandalism may occur and even witt some frequency, 
but today's students have been raised in an atmosphere 
different from that existing prior to the Revolution. 
"hey do not look upon serious plotting and political 
activity as an inherent right; they are too young to 
nave remembered pre-revolutionary times and, since 
their first day of svhool, they have been subjected 
to political indoctr:nation that has developed a way 
of thinking far removed from that o: their parents. 
They may make formal protests, but the protests are 
wade in harmony with the Revolution, not against it. 
‘he Revolution's leaders complain scemetimes that the 
students are more revolutionary than the Revolutionaries, 
but this is not the type of situaticn that represents 
genuine opposition ty» the government. Although the 
students, like the rest of the popu.ation, may not 
se entirely happy with their lot, they do not want 
“og rvisk worsening their positions. in addition, they 
eecognize that the Revolution has brought some genuine 
improvements to the masses and instead of wanting to 
raverse or halt this process they wcuid rather speed 
Lt up. 


lf there is opposition to Cast:o in Cuba today, 
Lt is not voiced openly nor is it likely to be dan- 
yerous. The security forces have s!own themseives 
co be effective in d:scouraging the traditional forms 
of plotting, and no tales of assassination attempts 
nave been heard for yuite some time. Castro's 
jreatest threat seems to come trom tne slow but 
steady institutionalization that is taking place. 
“idel is instinctiveiy wary of anything such as a 
constitution or a riyid party or governmental structure 
that might tenc to inhibit his freectom of action. 
de much prefers to govern by communicating directly 
with the people. Economic reality -:.as made this more 
and more a luxury that Cuba can ill atford, however, 
and Fidel has kad to weigh his distrust of institu- 
tionalization against his country‘s need for it. 
He was able to control the process ror over a decade 
but the trend of events, particular.y in the past 
three years, is clearly against him. He has learned 
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that although old and discredited institutions can 
easily be. destroyed by a torrent of rhetoric from 
the mouth of a gifted and appealing demagogue, the 
complex business of government requires that the 
consequent vacuum be filled with new institutions 
capable of satisfying a people awakened to greater 
possibilities and characterized by increased ex- 
pectations. Moreover, he seems to have come to 
realize that the flamboyant and freewheeling style 
of rule that so endeared him to the masses in the 
early years of his social revolution and enabled him 
to bury the remnants of the previous government in 
a morass of words became outdated long ago and, as 
a result, he has acquiesced in a de-emphasis of his 
personalistic manner of government in favor of the 
trappings of a collective leadership. 


Since 1970, in particular, Fidel has opted for 
a more sober definition of his role in Cuban politics. 
He learned through bitter experience that he cannot 
master all facets of economic life, that the advice 
of technical experts must be heeded, and that the 
business of running a government cannot be left to 
one man, especially one who often lets whim or wish-~ 
ful thinking determine his actions. He seems to have 
reconciled himself to less active participation in 
domestic economic matters and to greater concentra- 
tion on strengthening and expanding contacts abroad. 
He has chosen to stifle his ingrained antipathy to- 
ward the Soviets as the price of the economic under- 
pinning vital to the preservation of his regime, and 
he has tailored some of the more abrasive of his 
domestic and foreign policies so as to reduce friction 
with Moscow to an acceptable minimum. 


He continues to depend heavily on his "guerrilla 
elite" as the basis for his control over the political 
apparatus, and this is likely to be a constant factor 
throughout the life of his regime. He has enough con- 
fidence in his ability to command the loyalty of this 
group that he perceives no threat from one of its key 
members, his younger brother. Thus he has permitted 
Raul to accumulate an inordinate amount of power and 
to assume an ever-expanding leadership role in the 
hierarchy. While Fidel's impact on Cuban affairs 
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oas diminisned-~albe1t ever so slightly--Raul's has 
increased markedly. Fidel unquesticnably maintains 
4isS position as the Revolution's "maximum leader," 
out Raul is becoming more and more the individual to 
watch when analvzing Cuban developments. 


't was Raul who was the architect of the mili- 
tarlgation of Cuban society, and it was through this 
militarization that Raul's influence spread so per- 
vasively. With the militarization came the elevation 
of many of Raul’s friends and former comrades-in-arms 
to key positions throughout the government and the 
party. In the top level of the Armed Forces Ministry, 
for exampie, First Vice Minister and chief of the 
General Staff Senen Casas Requeiro and his brother, 
Vice Minister for Services Julio Casas Regueiro, 
ald corresponding positions--chief of the personnel 
department and chief of supplies, respectively--on Raul's 
staff on the Second Eastern Front in 1958, and two 
other MINFAR Vice Ministers, Abelard» Colome Ibarra 
and Rogelio Acevedo Gonzalez, have been linked closely 
with Raul for years. 


‘Also fighting under Raul's command in 1958 were: 
vice Prime Minister for the Sugar Harvest Sector 
Jiocles Torralba Gonzalez; Vice Prime Minister for the 
aducation, Culture, and Sciences Sector Belarmino 
Vastilla Mas, who headed one of Raul's six auerrilia 
columns; Minister of Transport Antonio. Lusson Batlle, 
another of Raul's querrilla column chiefs; Eastern 
Army chief Raul Menendez Tomassevich. vet another 
guerrilia column commander; Artemisa Territorial 
ivision commander Filiberto Olivera Moya, chief of a 
guerrilla company; former Armed Force:s Vice Minister 
‘or Political Work Antonio Perez Hervero, assigned 
io the Party Secretariat; Labor Minister Jorge Riscuet, 
appointed to the Secretariat with Perez Herrero; 

“ixrst Vice Minister of the Interior Ministry Manuel 
Pineiro Losada; Interior Ministry Gereral Staff officer 
‘oOaquin Mendez Comincnes; and Havana ?zovincial Party 
Wirst Secretary Jose Ramon Machado Ventura, who 

neaded Raul's old Department of Public Health. 


Moreover, “old” Communist and long-time ANAP 
?resident Jose Ramirez Cruz served ir 1958 as secretary 
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general of Raul's Peasant Associations and acted as 
Raul's liaison with the pre-Revolutionary Communist 
party, and another "old" Communist, Vice Prime Min- 
ister for Consumption and Services Major Flavio Bravo 
Pardo, has had a close association with Raul ever 
since their student days together at Havana University. 
In addition, several pre-revolutionary professional 
military men have risen quickly in the post-revolu- 
tionary Armed Forces Ministry and owe their rapid 
advancement and successful careers to Raul--Education 
Minister Jose Ramon Fernandez Alvarez is a good ex- 
ample. Raul himself, of course, is Armed Forces Min- 
ister, First Vice Prime Minister, Party Second Secre- 
tary, and second ranking member (behind Fidel) on 

the Political Bureau and the Secretariat. 


In sum, Raul seems to be creating a "guerrilla 
elite" of his own, possibly in preparation for the 
day when the reins of power slip from Fidel's hands 
into his own. Association with Raul in the guerrilla 
war, of course, does not necessarily mean that. an 
individual is automatically a "Raulista." Neither 
is there any evidence that Raul is involved in a 
"power struggle" in any sense of that term. It is, 
after all, reasonable to- assume that in a developing 
country short of skilled personnel in all categories, 
Raul should seek out and promote those people who 
he personally knows are capable. Nevertheless, the 
trend toward greater authority for Raul deserves 
watching. 


Should this trend continue unchecked until the 
first party congress is held next year, Raul, and-- 
by association--Fidel, will be assured of the back- 
ing necessary to weather the congress without sur- 
rendering significant control of Cuba's political 
apparatus to those among the leadership--the "old" 
Communists--who prefer a closer association with 
Moscow. Because of its Soviet ties, this group has 
enjoyed a degree of influence out of all proportion 
to its size. Its fortunes have risen and fallen in 
unison with the fluctuations in Cuban-Soviet rela- 
tions. It has never been satisfied, however, with 
only minority participation in the elements of power 
and has consistently sought to improve its position-- 
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as in the Escalante attair in 1962--and reduce Fidel 
to a figurehead. The congress, theretore, gives the 
*9;ld" Communists a unique opportunity to reverse the 
oro-Castro bias in the composition oz the Central 
iommittee and other top organs of the party and thus 
open the way to the assumption of complete control of 
tne government. 


Prior to the convening of the congress, there is 
sure to be considerable activity as the competing 
groups jockey for a position of advantage in hopes 
ok entering the congress with as much ieverage as 
possible. For example, the recent removal of Jorge 
“arguera Riveri, who headed Raul's oid Propaganda 
Dapartment in the guerrilla days, from his post as 
czar of all radio and television broadcasting in Cuba 
raises the suspicion that behind-the-scenes maneuver- 
iag by the "old" Communists may have been responsible 
for his ouster and that others of Raul's entourage 
may soon sutfer the same fate. This is an unlikely 
svenario, however, and it is highly improbable that 
such a key personnel change would have been accom- 
plished without the approval of both Raul and Fidel. 
“idel still controls the Political Bureau--the en- 
“ity responsible for top personnel appointments-~and 
he would not make changes against his better judg- 
went unless unusual pressure were brought to bear, 
aad the only source on the Cuban scene capable of 
exerting that amount of pressure at present is Moscow. 
‘he affinity between Moscow and the “oid" Communists 
notwithstanding, the Soviets would hardly go to such 
axtremes tor what are relatively low stakes. It 
would take far more than the elimination of a radio 
and television czar to give the "old" Communists--and 
Moscow--a leg up on tne guerrilia elite when the 
auongress convenes. 


The ability of the “old" Communists to exploit 
any decline in Fidel's popularity among the masses 
over the past four years, and the success they have 
in undermining the influence of the guerrilla elite 
in the party Secretariat--which presumably will be 
the office responsible for organizing the congress-— 
will determine to a large degree their ability to 
isolate the Castro clique and, with the support of 
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technocrats and opportunists, to emerge as the dominant 
factor or at least with a much improved standing in 

the new party structure. There is no strong evidence, 
however, that Fidel has suffered a dangerous drop in 
popularity that could be exploited profitably by the 
"old" Communists. Neither are there indications that 
any member of the guerrilla elite on the Secretariat 

is willing to change his political affiliation, so from 
all appearances it will be largely up to the Soviets 

to earn for them whatever gains the "old" Communists 
achieve. Castro, thus, is presently the figure on 

the domestic scene who will enter the congress in the 
strongest position. 


If Castro retains his strong majority at the 
congress or even increases it, he will most likely 
continue to govern as he does now, making few addi- 
tional fundamental changes unless forced to do so 
by the demands of the economy. The frenzy of re- 
organization that began in late 1970 will then have 
run its course, and Castro, who never wanted the 
congress in the first place--he has little to gain 
from it and everything to lose--will presumably have 
satisfied the demands of his Soviet mentors to place 
his crown on the line. If, however, Castro perceives 
the possibility of a significant loss of representa- 
tion by his guerrilla elite, he may be tempted to 
conduct another purge of "old" Communists as he did 
in 1962 and 1968, and his relations with Moscow will 
suffer accordingly. Such a purge would be feasible 
because he still enjoys the staunch loyalty of the 
armed forces and state security apparatus. With his 
main opponents thus cowed, he could control completely 
the congress' actions. 


A reading of the situation at present indicates 
that Castro will have little trouble retaining his 
grip on the reins even if the "old" Communists do 
make modest gains. As the congress approaches, how- 
ever, the pressures from Moscow and the maneuverings 
of the "old" Communists are bound to increase with 
the expectation that significant gains can be engi- 
neered at the expense of the guerrilla elite. Until 
the congress actually takes place, therefore, Castro 
may be much more willing than he has been in the past 
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20 take advantage of opportunities t) uecrease nis 
reliance on Soviet support and expan: ais contacts 
with the West. He has given no sign tnat he would 
willingly pass the baton of leadershio on to someone 
else and it is safe to assume that it ae believed 
nis position to be threatened he wou.d seize the 
Goportunity to strengthen it. The Ssviet-sponsored 
process of institutionalization that is gradually 
building limits all around Castro may already have 
convinced him that such a threat indeed exists. 
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